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STUDIES IN CHARACTER 
AGAMEMNON 


By F. R. EARP 


HE more I study Aeschylus the more clearly I perceive how much 

he tells us of his characters. The exhibition of character is not 
his main purpose, and he spends less space upon it than Sophocles or 
Euripides, not to mention more modern dramatists, but his touches are 
so sure that the final picture is surprisingly complete. In one case this 
is generally admitted. Few will dispute that Clytaemnestra is one of the 
most vivid and striking figures in all tragic drama. But she is an excep- 
tion, and Aeschylus shows her to us more fully than any of his figures 
except the still enigmatic Prometheus. (Eteocles in the Septem makes 
as many speeches as Clytaemnestra, but they are less revealing.) In 
most of his plays the speeches allotted to the characters are so scanty, 
and so much dictated by the requirements of the action, that one has 
to know the play very well before one perceives how much the spare 
touches of character reveal. That point was only impressed on me when 
I started to learn the Agamemnon by heart. Then I really grasped it 
and will try to illustrate it. 

Agamemnon himself is the best illustration to begin with, for he is 
less complex than his wife. He conforms to a well-known type, which 
most of us have met. He combines an imposing facade with inner weak- 
ness. Aeschylus, it is true, does not directly mention his appearance. 
That we learn from Homer (iad iii. 166 f.); and it is noteworthy how 
close Aeschylus keeps to Homer in depicting Agamemnon. Such men, 
as we know, often carry it off well enough even in high office and make 
an imposing figure in the public eye, unless they are unlucky enough 
to meet a testing crisis. Agamemnon, as Homer and Aeschylus know, 
and Clytaemnestra even better, has met one or two such tests in the 
past and failed to meet them with credit; but he has evidently retained 
the respect and even affection of the Chorus, who, though their first 
greetings are guarded, and though they earlier on clearly condemn the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, yet pray for death after the murder of their ‘kind 
protector’ (Il. 1448-55); so much they feel his loss. The Herald, too, 
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styles him ‘worthiest of all men living to be honoured’. So he must 
have felt him to be at least a competent commander. Agamemnon is 
still evidently an imposing figure to the public, if not to Clytaemnestra, 
who naturally knows him better. 

Another feature in his character is that he is morally insensitive and 
therefore slightly stupid. He takes things at their face value and thinks 
upon conventional lines, and therefore has a sense of his own importance 
which his experiences in the past have not shaken. His religion accord- 
ingly is conventional. That point is illustrated by the first sentence of 
his first speech, to which we now turn (Il. 801 ff.). He begins: ‘It is 
proper (Aixn) first to salute Argos and my country’s gods, who have 
assisted me to take vengeance on the city of Priam and to return home 
safely.” Aeschylus must have meant us to notice the ‘assisted’. He him- 
self had no doubt to whom the sack of Troy and the safe return was 
due. In the second ode of the Chorus, which begins "W ZeU BaoiAcid 
Kal NUE o1Aia (Il. 367 ff.), he ascribes it to Zeus Xenios, i.e. to Zeus in 
his aspect as guardian of the laws relating to hospitality, for the seduc- 
tion of Helen was specially an offence against him. Aeschylus recurs 
to the idea that all things are ordered by Zeus time and again, and 
especially in the triumphant Atal Aids travortiou travepyéta (Il. 1486-7). 

And if we compare these words of Agamemnon with those of the 
Herald earlier in the play they sound chilly and conventional. Agamem- 
non salutes his country and its gods because it is the proper thing to 


do so. The Herald (Il. 509 ff.) does so with emotion. Agamemnon says 
just “Apyos and no more. The Herald turns the bare ‘Argos’ into a 


more expressive phrase, and is so moved by his unhoped-for return and 
by the thought of being laid in his dear Argive earth that he breaks into 
tears of joy. And he is not content to salute the gods in general, but 
greets them in turn and with affection. Even the well-remembered 
buildings are dear to him and he says so. All that is very natural in a 
man returned home after a campaign of ten years, but in Agamemnon 
there is no sign of such feeling. That is not because he is a king and 
expression of emotion is below his dignity, for kings in Greek Tragedy, 
and in Homer, too, make no scruple of expressing their emotions. 
Agamemnon apparently is too self-centred to have deep emotions 
except about things which touch himself and his own dignity. He has 
emotions of a kind. He was really sorry that circumstances compelled 
him to sacrifice Iphigenia, so sorry that he and Menelaus both cried, as 
Aeschylus tells us by the mouth of the Chorus. But evidently that unfor- 
tunate incident had not dwelt in his mind as it has in Clytaemnestra’s. 
In this, too, Aeschylus again keeps close to Homer. The quarrel with 
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Achilles on which the Iiad is based did not arise from his reluctance 
to give up Chryseis to her father. He is sorry to do so and says frankly 
that she is in all respects as good as his wife Clytaemnestra, and he 
gives a dispassionate summary of her points, as if she were a mare. Still, 
as he justly says, the safety of the army is more important, and he is 
willing to give her up. But he demands compensation for so doing, and 
it is Achilles’ criticisms of that demand that provoke the quarrel. Some of 
these criticisms offend Agamemnon’s sense of dignity, and that is much 
more serious than the loss of a mistress, useful though she was. That keen 
sense of his own dignity is as apparent in Aeschylus as in Homer. 

To come to another point. After thanking the gods for their kind 
assistance in the siege and sack of Troy and noting how they voted for 
its ruthless destruction (&vApo8vijtas pbopds), he pictures in a few 
words its still smoking ruins, and he goes on: “Therefore we owe ever- 
lasting thanks to the gods who enabled us to avenge the outrageous rape 
of Helen by levelling Troy with the dust.’ And he describes how the 
Argive host leapt over the walls like a ravening lion and lapped their 
fill of royal blood. There is an obvious and pointed contrast to the 
description of the same scene by Clytaemnestra earlier in the play. 
Clytaemnestra sees the conquerors and the conquered as persons and 
has sympathy with both; to Agamemnon’s dull and official mind they 
are not persons but instruments of the just and necessary punishment 
of the Trojans for the rape of Helen. 

He is really rather stupid, for he expressly says that vengeance was 
taken for the sake of a woman, Helen, though the Chorus have just told 
him that they originally looked askance on the war begun to recover 
that ‘baggage’ (8&poos) Helen at the cost of men’s lives. Agamemnon 
apparently has not noticed that or chooses to ignore it. He has a very 
official mind and that is one clue to his character. We see that again 
in the last part of his speech. When he turns to the Chorus he says he 
has noted their remarks and agrees with them, but he has, in fact, entirely 
missed the point of them. The Chorus were trying to warn him against 
iweachery at home, but he takes it as referring to public affairs and, 
being full of himself, rather condescendingly tells them that he has had 
experience of such things in the past and intends to take the necessary 
measures. 

This side of his character, his absorption in himself and in his official 
position as King and General, is important to the action of the play. 
It not only helps to explain his conduct in the case of Iphigenia, but it 
explains why he treats Clytaemnestra as he does and yet has no serious 
suspicion of her. It has not occurred to him that she might seriously 
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resent his conduct to her and still more to Iphigenia. Such resentment 
is not conceivable to the official mind. In the case of Iphigenia he could 
plead urgent reasons of state, and as for Chryseis and his other 
concubines at Troy, any reasonable woman, he feels, would know that 
such things are normal in Greece, especially in time of war, and it is a 
little ridiculous to make a fuss about them. Clytaemnestra, however, is 
not a reasonable woman, and resents both things so much that she kills 
her husband and his latest concubine. Agamemnon after some years of 
married life should have realized that she would take the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia hardly. It was that more than his marital offences which 
made her kill him, though she has some things to say about them too. 

Thus the warning of the Chorus merely turns the mind of Aga- 
memnon to his recent experiences at Troy, and he enlarges on the 
instability of friendship and then tells the Chorus that if there is any 
trouble at Argos he will take the appropriate steps to deal with it. He 
ends the speech, very correctly, with another allusion to the gods, and 
expresses a hope for their continued favours. 

Agamemnon comes out of his second speech (Il. go5—21) with more 
credit. He begins by addressing his wife as ‘offspring of Leda, guardian 
of my house’, and goes on to say that her speech of welcome is, like his 
absence, long; and then adds that such praise as she has given him 
would more fittingly come from others. This is certainly not the greeting 
of an affectionate husband after ten years of absence, but Clytaemnestra 
by her very effusive welcome had invited a snub, and it looks as though 
Agamemnon had detected its insincerity, though he failed to take warn- 
ing by it. Agamemnon’s rebuff, too, is not quite so startling as it seems 
to us. Greek marriages were seldom founded on romantic love—though 
that figures sometimes in the New Comedy—and if husband and wife 
did their respective duties amicably, that was counted enough. So 
Awpatov éydv PUAGE is not so unnatural as it sounds to us, and when 
we allow for the formality of language in Greek Tragedy, Agamemnon 
may here be acquitted of brutality or of excessive pomposity. 

The protest against oriental adulation, and especially against the 
strewing of embroidered robes for him to walk upon and his fear that 
the latter might be counted impiety, is even more clearly justified. Any 
normal Greek would sympathize with both, and applaud Agamemnon. 
Aeschylus himself might be criticized here for anachronism in putting 
into Agamemnon’s mouth the ideas of oriental servility and pomp which 
belong to a later age. But that anachronism is unimportant. The 
spectator of the play would approve Agamemnon’s sentiments on the 
subject and feel them to be very sound. But the proverbial Greek 
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commonplaces with which he reinforces the sentiment, that a humble 
mind is the best gift of God, and the familiar ‘call no man happy till 
he is dead’, would be equally approved. Agamemnon, in fact, in normal 
times, usually does or says the correct thing and so wins the approval 
of the ordinary man. The allusion to the saying that a man can only 
safely be called happy when he is dead has of course an ominous sound 
to the hearer who knows what is to come, but we are here dealing with 
the expression of character, and that aspect of the word is irrelevant 
here and in similar cases. It would be relevant only if Aeschylus for 
the sake of dramatic effect put into the mouths of his characters words 
unfitting to their nature. An unkind critic might impart that flaw to Euri- 
pides sometimes, but Aeschylus did not use such devices. For the present 
purpose we may ignore this and other instances of dramatic irony. 

Agamemnon comes with less credit out of the stichomuthia which 
follows. In answer to his wife’s first question he assures her that she 
will never shake his resolution, i.e. not to walk on the embroidered 
robes, and a few lines later he consents to do so. Clytaemnestra asks 
him whether Priam, if victorious, would have done so, and he answers 
that he undoubtedly would. Logically she has gained nothing by that 
answer, for he has just denounced oriental pomp and adulation. But 
Clytaemnestra, in the disconcerting way that wives have, ignores logical 
inference and answers not his words but the thought in his mind. She 
says, “Then do not fear what men may say of you’, for she knows that 
in spite of his protestations he is longing to do it. He characteristically 
replies that after all public opinion is very important, but she brushes 
that aside in the words which became proverbial, “The man who fears 
jealousy will never be envied either’. By that answer she contrives to 
put him in the wrong, and makes him feel that he is somehow lacking 
in spirit and afraid to claim his due. That is another favourite device 
of wives, and Aeschylus knows it. As I have suggested elsewhere, 
Aeschylus knew as much about human nature, and even about feminine 
nature, as any of the Greek dramatists, though, being more interested 
in other things, he displays his knowledge less often. 

At this point we begin to pity Agamemnon. The poor man has no 
chance. Clytaemnestra besides her feminine advantages has far keener 
intelligence and an incomparably stronger will. All he can answer is 
that it is unwomanly to press her point so hotly. Again she answers 
not his words but his thoughts. He is afraid to lose face by yielding 
after his first refusal. So she tells him that for a great conqueror like 
him it is gracious to yield for once. He then asks her whether her heart 
is really set on this, and her reply is, ‘Do consent; you are still the 
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victor, if you yield willingly’, thereby allowing him to save face. He 
consents but, as his last speech shows, he is still uneasy and fears that 
he is committing an act of impiety. 

This speech brings out other traits too. He has his boots removed 
for fear of spoiling the precious embroidery. This shows at least a thrifty 
soul, and Clytaemnestra’s lordly response to it makes him seem penu- 
rious, though to many people his action seems reasonable enough. Here 
again Aeschylus agrees with Homer, who makes Achilles reproach him 
as MiAokTeavootate Travtoov (J/. i. 123). His next words, however, are 
unexceptionable. He gives orders for the humane treatment of Cas- 
sandra, and adds the laudable statement that God looks favourably on 
those who make a merciful use of power, and that no one dikes being 
a slave. He further explains that Cassandra was presented to him by 
the army as part of the spoils of victory. Considering the circumstances 
this is a very correct and tactful statement, and shows once more that 
Agamemnon is careful to preserve the proprieties. It is possible, too, 
that he hopes that his wife has not discovered his relations with Cas- 
sandra. The last words he utters, ‘go into my halls treading on purple’, 
are again ominous, but hardly tragic irony in the strict sense, for he 
himself seems to forebode evil, as he utters them. In tragic irony proper 
the speaker himself is unconscious of the omen. 

We come now to Clytaemnestra. The study of her character in 
Aeschylus is much more difficult. In the first place her character itself 
is more complex and does not conform, as Agamemnon’s does, to a 
familiar type. Another difficulty is that some of her statements are 
ironical, and some are downright lies, as she frankly admits to the 
Chorus. And then again several of her speeches are of a nature which 
hardly reveals character, or reveals it indirectly. Such are the descrip- 
tions to the Chorus of the succession of beacon fires (Il. 293-328), and 
the imaginative picture which follows it, of the state of things in Troy 
after its capture. That shows among other things that she has a vivid 
imagination, a quality we shall note in most of her speeches. As her 
speeches are numerous, it would be tedious to dissect them separately 
so we will try to collect the traits which they reveal, or rather we must 
begin not with a speech but a silence. The Chorus (Il. 83 ff.) ask her 
a question which she does not condescend to answer. That silence is 
characteristic. She is haughty and, though surpassingly eloquent on 
occasion, she does not waste words, and is so much absorbed in her 
own thoughts and plans that she is impatient of anything which impedes 
them. This is visible especially in her speeches to Cassandra and in her 
altercation with the Chorus after the murder. 
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One point in her words to Cassandra is puzzling. In lines 1026-9 
she tells Cassandra she is lucky in coming to the house &épyaioTrAoUTwv 
Acotrotév where she is assured of fitting treatment. Seeing that she 
intends to kill Cassandra as soon as she enters the house, that statement, 
however true in general, seems to be a rather brutal mockery, and so 
out of character ; for Clytaemnestra, though she glories in her vengeance, 
is not naturally cruel. Aeschylus shows that more than once, especially 
in her sympathetic and imaginative picture of the state of things in Troy 
after its capture. Instead of glorying in the scene, as Agamemnon does, 
she has sympathy for the unhappy Trojans. It is possible that Aeschylus 
intends to show that her bitterness against Cassandra was so keen that 
it made her for the moment cruel. It is certainly noticeable that 
Clytaemnestra is unexpectedly bitter towards Cassandra. Concubinage 
was common not only in Homeric times but in later Greece, and hardly 
condemned by public opinion, and under the circumstances, Agamem- 
non’s ten years’ absence at the siege of Troy, a normal Greek would 
take it as natural. Yet Clytaemnestra resents it bitterly. In one speech 
she calls Cassandra Agamemnon’s ‘concubine’ three times in as many 
lines (ll. 1442-4). Her bitterness is the more remarkable because 
obviously she is not in love with her husband. Jealous women before 
now have killed husbands, whom they loved, from sheer jealousy; but 
no sane critic would suggest that jealousy was the prime motive here. 
Aeschylus takes pains to show that the prime motive was the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. She refers to that again and again: for example, in the 
bitter cdootrepel BoToU pdpov (1. 1415), and above all in the tremendous 
lines in which she describes how Agamemnon will be welcomed in the 
next world by his loving daughter (Il. 1554-8). 

That clearly is her dominant motive for the murder. The intrigue 
with Aegisthus is secondary. As the last lines in the play show, she 
seems to have some affection for him, but he is also a convenient source 
of strength, as she frankly tells the Chorus when they threaten her. 
Clearly, if she kills a king who has just returned in triumph from the 
war against Troy, she will need some reliable support against the natural 
anger of her countrymen; and Aegisthus can give that support. As she 
once more tells the Chorus (Il. 1376-7), she has thought out her plans 
long before. 

Clytaemnestra is a woman who broods over her wrongs and, what 
is less common, lays her plans very carefully how to avenge them. She 
even, as is often the case, broods over trivial wrongs, and they become 
magnified in her mind. That helps to explain her bitterness towards 
Cassandra, whose offence, if any, was involuntary. 
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That is the weak side of Clytaemnestra’s character, though weakness 
is hard to associate with Clytaemnestra. But brooding over wrongs is 
a weakness because it perverts the character, and Clytaemnestra’s 
character is perverted by it. It was originally noble, and in spite of all 
she retains our respect and even a measure of sympathy. And Aeschylus 
intended this, for he makes his Chorus do the same. At the end of their 
altercation with her, which begins with bitter denunciation of her crime 
and with threats of vengeance, they gradually come round almost to 
sympathy, and say that she too has a case, AUVopaya 2’ ~oti Kpiven 
(1. 1560). 

An important part of Clytaemnestra’s case is that she too is haunted 
by the Curse on the House of Pelops. The Chorus expressly deny 
(ll. 1506-9) that the curse exempts her from guilt, but concede that the 
evil spirit which haunts the House may have prompted her to the crime. 
For the Chorus, and for Clytaemnestra, and for Cassandra too, that evil 
spirit is a reality and a person. Whether Aeschylus himself conceived 
it as personal is uncertain. In lines 749-66 he makes the Chorus criticize 
the idea that excessive prosperity of itself begets misfortune, i.e. the 
common Greek belief in the ‘envy’ of the gods. He rejects that and 
says that it is the impious deed which begets other impious deeds in 
due course. That may seem to be a naturalistic explanation and to 
render personal spirits of evil unnecessary. Yet if we take the Oresteia 
as a whole, and remember the solemn and prolonged incantations in 
the Choephori and the very vivid and personal Erinyes in the Eumenides, 
it seems more likely that he, like many people now, believed in personal 
powers of evil; or it would be safer to say, in powers which may work 
for evil, if offended; or, as the case may be, admitted to the mind. 

Clytaemnestra at any rate here identifies herself with the ancestral 
Ghost that haunts the race of Pelops, and tells the Chorus that it is not 
herself on whom they are looking, but that ancestral Ghost. That, I 
think, is not a mere excuse or a sudden thought. In her long brooding 
she has come to feel herself possessed by the avenging spirit which 
haunts the house and to identify herself with it. That is important for 
the understanding of the play, or rather of the whole trilogy, which 
deals with the problem of inherited guilt, and in the Eumenides tries 
to find a solution. (It is only a partial solution, as Aeschylus perhaps 
knew.) 

Apart from this one fatal flaw, Clytaemnestra’s character is fine and, 
as said before, she holds our sympathy. Her mind and thoughts are 
curiously opposite to Agamemnon’s. This appears amusingly even in 
small things. She has none of Agamemnon’s canny regard for valuable 
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property, and answers his scruples about dirtying embroidered tapestry 
with his footsteps with the lordly éotw O6éAacoa, Tis Aé viv KaTaoPécEe! ; 
‘There is purple enough left in the sea, and we can afford to buy it.’ 
That is characteristic of her temperament. She is in the habit of ful- 
filling her wishes, cost what it may. She has none of Agamemnon’s 
respect for conventions. He does, or tries to do, the right thing, because 
it is expected of him; and because his heart is not in it, he often fails 
to do it well: witness his half-hearted salutation to the gods mentioned 
above. 

Another contrast between them has also been mentioned above, 
Agamemnon’s callousness compared with Clytaemnestra’s quick sym- 
pathy, as shown by his complacent account of the destruction at Troy, 
and her more imaginative and sympathetic picture. His callousness 
springs partly, as is usually the case, from lack of imagination. Clytae- 
mnestra has no lack of that. It shows itself in almost every line she utters, 
certainly in every speech. Her first speech describing the beacons is 
full of it. Obviously she could not know what happened in each case, 
_ but her imagination is so vivid that it supplies the details and she 
gives them to the Chorus; rather indiscreetly, for it would invite the 
incredulity which they afterwards show. The next speech, which gives a 
vivid picture of the state of things in Troy, testifies equally to her power 
of imagination. But the most striking instance of all is the speech of 
welcome to Agamemnon, which begins at line 846. In that she describes 
with convincing detail the feelings of a loving and faithful wife whose 
husband is absent for years at the wars. She herself is neither loving 
nor faithful, but that does not impede her: every detail rings true. After 
that further instances would be superfluous. 

Her imagination shows itself in her language too, and here likewise 
she is contrasted with Agamemnon. His language is, for Aeschylus, 
comparatively banal and conventional, and most of his metaphors are 
variations on common Greek themes. It is not so with Clytaemnestra. 
Her quick fancy supplies vivid and often metaphorical expression for 
every thought as it comes. When she uses familiar metaphors, as in 
the string of familiar metaphors, or similes, which begins at line 887, 
it is usually of set purpose. Here the purpose is irony, and if anything, 
she rather overdoes it. It, like the preceding description of her loneli- 
ness in the absence of Agamemnon, is almost too eloquent to be true. 
She may have been conscious of that, but hoped that Agamemnon, 
being obtuse, may not detect it. His chilly response seems to show that 
he is not so obtuse as she hopes, even though he does not fully realize 
her treachery. 
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As this instance shows, she is not afraid to take risks, and she is 
confident in her power to meet them as they arise. She is quick-witted, 
as is shown, for instance, in her altercation with the Chorus, when a 
retort to their reproaches never fails her. Perhaps the most striking of 
these is the instance given above, Iphigenia’s loving welcome to her 
father in the lower world, but some of the others are equally deadly, 
and the Chorus is no match for her. 

To say that she is quick-witted and prepared to take risks does not 
mean that she fails to lay her plans carefully. As she tells the Chorus 
quite frankly, she had laid her plans for the murder long ago and left 
Agamemnon no loophole for escape. None the less she seems to enjoy 
taking risks and is supremely confident in her powers. Self-confidence 
is one of her characteristics. 

Nevertheless, being quick-witted and quick to feel too, she is not 
impervious to attack. Though she finally dominates the Chorus, or at 
least brings them round to a less aggressive frame of mind, she is herself 
influenced by them in turn. When the Chorus (Il. 1468 ff.) invokes 
the daemon which haunts the race, she welcomes the suggestion and 
heightens it by graphic touches. And after their second invocation of 
the same daemon she identifies herself with it, and tells them that she 
whom they see is not Agamemnon’s wife but that spirit masquerading 
in her likeness. 

That, as we have said, is hardly a sudden thought. Certainly it is 
not a mere excuse. Her imagination has seized the idea, and it helps 
to explain her own actions and feelings to herself. She feels that she, 
too, is caught in the web of evil which envelops the house and race. 
Realizing the horror of that, she, in her last utterance to the Chorus 
(ll. 1566~76), declares herself ready to strike a bargain with the spirit 
that haunts them, if only he will go and haunt some other race. In this 
she is obviously sincere. Though she does not repent of the murder of 
her husband, she feels she had been driven to it by some power outside 
her, which she identifies with the evil spirit which haunts the race. In 
her lonely broodings that idea had probably come to her before. That 
would explain why she so readily accepts it from the Chorus. 

Of her motives for the murder little need be said. The chief motive 
is undoubtedly resentment for the sacrifice of Iphigenia. That was 
enough for a woman of her temperament, capable of passionate affection, 
and of passionate hatred. Aeschylus does not suggest that she felt pas- 
sionate love for Aegisthus, though, as before mentioned, she shows some 
affection for him. She is the dominant partner, as she shows in the last 
lines of the play. When Aegisthus has been blustering to the Chorus, 
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she soothes him down and quietly takes the lead with the words signi- 
ficant of her changed mood: ‘No more of mischief. The harvest of ill 
we have to reap is enough.’ What made the murder easier for her was 
that she can never have had much love for Agamemnon. Their tempers, 
if the account given above is correct, were obviously incompatible. 

As this study is limited to the Agamemnon, I will not pursue Clytae- 
mnestra through the Choephori and the Eumenides, but her character in 
those plays is consistently developed. In the Choephori she has not lost 
her spirit or her courage, but she has grown harder and less attractive, 
as Aeschylus knew she would. In the Eumenides she has herself become 
an avenging ghost like those by whom she was influenced in life, and 
is as dominant in that role as she was on earth. 

After Clytaemnestra Aegisthus seems but a pallid figure. He has been 
brought up in exile and nursed the thought of revenge till it has become 
the mainspring of his life. Now that he has it, he tells the Chorus that 
he is content to die, and is assured at last there are gods above who 
watch over the offences of men. That his revenge has struck not the 
offender, Atreus, but his son, Agamemnon, is indifferent to him. He 
has no scruples and no regrets, and apparently, unlike Clytaemnestra, 
no perception of the horror of an everlasting blood-feud. He is not 
apparently very intelligent or quick-witted. When the Chorus assails 
him with stinging taunts, he can only bluster and threaten, and blunders 
into the awkward admission that he intends to secure his power in 
Argos by the aid of Agamemnon’s treasure, acquired by murder. For 
that murder he is eager to claim credit and stresses the fact that he laid 
the plans for it. The Chorus despise him and call him ‘woman’, and 
ask him why he had not dared to do the deed himself. When they 
threaten him with the vengeance of Orestes, he knows no better answer 
than to call out his bodyguard, and then Clytaemnestra intervenes. The 
difference in the Chorus’s attitude to him and to Clytaemnestra is a 
measure of their contempt for him. 

The other characters in the Agamemnon, the Watchman and the 
Herald, are subordinate, and their characters have no direct bearing on 
the action; but, like other such characters in Aeschylus, they are not 
lay-figures, but persons, if only drawn in outline. I seem to remember 
a statement somewhere that the Herald is merely a herald with no 
individual characteristics. In fact, however, we are shown more of him 
than of any herald in Greek Tragedy. Heralds and messengers in Greek 
Tragedy are not often much individualized, though Euripides is fond 
of stressing the qualities which made heralds unpopular in classical 
Greece. But the Herald in the Agamemnon has several definite traits. 
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He is a competent herald and delivers the formal part of his message 
impressively, but he is much more than that. In the conversation with 
the Chorus he is not so much a herald as a soldier returned from the 
wars, and a very typical one too. And he is typical of the better type 
of soldier. Most of us have met his like often; after the 1914 War, that 
is, for the land operations in the last war were hardly long enough to 
mould a definite type. He refuses to grouse, and has a simple philo- 
sophy of his own. He admits that things at Troy were sometimes none 
too good; but that is over, and why cry about the past? After all, it 
was a good show, eU yap Tréttpaxtai. He is, however, more articulate 
than the ordinary British soldier, and his description of the hardships 
at Troy is a model of vividness and brevity, and Aeschylus allows him 
some lines of rare beauty, e.g. : 
eUTe TrovTos év yeonLBpivais 
Koitais &kUpav vnvépois eVAo1 Trecoov. 
(ll. 565-6.) 

But it would be rash to ascribe that and other fine things, for example 
the magnificent description of the storm later on, to the poetical genius 
of the Herald. It is more likely that Aeschylus’ own genius carried him 
away till he forgot the speaker. That often happens in messengers’ 
speeches in Greek Tragedy. But then the power of vivid description 
was more widely distributed in classical Greece than in modern Eng- 
land; so it would not be felt as absurd. 

The Herald is a man of deep feeling too. His salutations to the gods 
and to his country are heart-felt, much more so, as already noted, than 
those of Agamemnon. But they are tinged with humour too, as when 
in addressing Apollo he prays him to be true henceforth to his titles of 
‘Saviour’ and ‘Healer’ with the reminder of his unkindness at Troy. 
His piety appears again, most notably in two pasages. He ends his 
description of events at Troy with words which in accordance with 
Aeschylus ascribe the victory of the Greeks to the grace of Zeus: 

Kal yapis Tiptoetat 
Aids 162’ Extrpd&Eaoa, tra&vt’ Exeis Adyov. 
(Il. 586~7.) 
Again after the description of the great storm which scattered their 
fleet he adds in reference to their own ship’s safety. ‘It was a god who 
saved us, not a man’: 


Tus ye ev At vawv 7’ axriparrov oKd@os 
fyTor Tis E€ekAcwev F ’EntHoaro 
eds Tis, OUK &vOputros, OfaKos Sryav 


(Il. 666-8.) 
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The Watchman is familiar to all readers of the Agamemnon, for his 
speech begins the play and so sticks in the memory. He is the faithful 
old retainer and plays that part very naturally. He is apparently drawn 
from a humbler class than the Herald and does not express himself 
quite so easily. He is a little long-winded and given to repetition, and 
devotes, for instance, four lines to the stars which he has watched so 
often (Il. 4~7). Line 4 has been suspected by editors, but is probably 
intended to be characteristic. It is hard for anyone but an Athenian 
contemporary of the play to be certain of such things, but several other 


phrases here seem to be intended to be characteristic of the speaker, for 
example: 


é&yxobev Kuvds Aiknv (1. 3) 
Umrvou 162” d&vtipoAtrov évtépvaov &Kos (I. 17) 
auTés A” Eywye poipiov yopeUcopuan (I. 31). 


These and some other phrases are not bad Greek, but they are odd and 
slightly grotesque, and though Aeschylus himself can be odd at times, 
it is more likely here that he meant these things to be characteristic of 
the speaker. One or two other things were certainly so intended, for 
example Bots érri yAwoons péyas BéPnxev (Il. 36-7). Though ‘an ox 
has trodden on my tongue’ is proverbial in Greek for the safe keeping 
of secrets, the choice of that odd proverb here is clearly intentional and 
chosen in accord with the mind of the speaker. Equally characteristic 
are the oracular hints that there is trouble in store for the house of 
Atreus. The Watchman, too, like the Herald, shows real feeling and is 
loyal to Agamemnon, and longs to clasp his hand again. It is fair to 
set this against the unpleasant traits in Agamemnon’s character which 
our analysis of his speeches suggested. 


SOPHROSYNE 


PHINTYs, the daughter of Callicrates, was initiated into the mysteries of the 
Pythagoreans and wrote a book De Temperantia Mulieris. The passage printed 
below is part of an extract preserved by Stobaeus. She throws considerable 
light on the conventions of her day. 


Tuvaixds 5& paAiota dpeta caoppootwa. “lSia piv avbpds TO OTPaTayév Kal TrOAI- 
Teveobar Kai Saporyopév’ IS1a SE yuvaiKds Td oikoupév Kai Ev5ov pévev Kal ExdéxeoGar 
kal Gepatrevev Tov GvSpa. [Five things contribute to ZwppoowWn in a woman.] 
Mapi Sh & Tévte TOUTwV’ TrPG&TOV piv EK T&S Trepi Tav evvav So1dTaTds Te Kal 
evoeBeias SeUTepov Sé Ek Kop TH Trepi TO OHpa tpitov &k Tav EEdSwv Tav é Tas 
lSias olkiass tétaptov 8 && TH pi) xptecOai Tois dpyiacpois Kai patpwacyois: 
Tréptrtov 8 &k TH tv TH Gucix TH Trepi TO Beiov EVAABEa AUev Kai peTplav. ToUTuv dé 
béyloTov aitiov Kal CuvEeKTIKwTATOV Tas GWPPOOUVaS TO Trepi Tav eUVav FeV 5icQB0- 
pov Kal &uiKtov Supaio dvbpi. 








THE PART OF THE SLAVE 
IN TERENCE’S DRAMA 


By C. W. AMERASINGHE 


NE of the more interesting features of Terence’s dramatic work 

is the evidence in it of frequent conflict between the dramatist 
and the dramatic conventions of his day. To some instances of this 
conflict, represented by criticisms, explicit or implicit, of convention, 
attention has been drawn by Sir Gilbert Norwood in his book on The 
Art of Terence. But even he has perhaps not followed up the fuller 
implications of Terence’s critical attitude in determining the nature of 
his drama. My purpose in this article is to show that there was one 
convention against which, above all others, Terence consistently rebelled, 
namely, the convention of the slave who manages the action; and I 
would even go so far as to suggest that his success as a dramatic artist 
is, to a large extent, dependent upon the way in which he solved the 
problem of the slave. 

The problem is, briefly, this. Plautine drama presents you, in general, 
with a world whose hero is the slave. Free men either make a mess of 
things and require a slave to extricate them from it, or they fall into 
a mess because of the villainous machinations of a slave. There are, of 
course, exceptions, but the general impression created is that the action 
is largely dominated by a slave, for example, by Palaestrio in the Miles. 
It is obvious that, artistically, such a convention is bad. It encourages 
careless plot construction and does not help to produce anything better 
than farce. Your dramatist can run riot in complicating his plot, and 
yet not turn a hair because the whole complication can arbitrarily be 
unravelled by a deus ex machina in the person of the slave. The con- 
vention suited Plautus, who was not so much concerned with observing 
Aristotelian canons of probability and necessity as with giving his 
audience what was good enough for them—and they were certainly easy 
to satisfy. But Terence, whether fortunately or unfortunately, had 
artistic scruples about pandering to his audience as well as about em- 
ploying artificial aids to plot construction. He was besides possessed of 
too serious a turn of mind and of too much feeling for human dignity 
to be able to accept a classification of human beings into these two 
categories of abjectly helpless masters and villainously competent slaves. 
The whole of his work consequently reveals a constant endeavour to 
dispense with the convention, and, by doing so, to liberate himself as 
artist in such a way that he can make human action the significant result 
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of character and situation rather than the mere sport of slaves. The 
process was gradual. Beginning with a half-hearted acceptance of the 
convention, which being half-hearted results in a conflict, he moves 
forward to a position in which he seems desirous of banishing the slave 
entirely from the stage, but ends, for reasons which I shall indicate, 
with a compromise between convention and design. 

I give below a brief review of Terence’s plays, with special reference 
to the treatment of the slave, arranging them in the traditionally accepted 
order of their composition. 


1. The ‘Andria’ 


This, Terence’s first play, presents clear evidence of a conflict between 
convention and the artist. In this play Simo is worried about his son 
Pamphilus’ attachment to a courtesan. In order to force his son to come 
out into the open, he pretends to arrange a marriage between him and 
his friend Chremes’s daughter. At the beginning of this play you are 
given to expect that the villain of the piece is Pamphilus’s slave Davus. 
Listen to old Simo in Act I, Sc. i (vv. 159 ff.): 


et nunc id operam do, ut per falsas nuptias 

vera obiurgandi causa sit, si deneget ; 

simul sceleratus Davus, si quid consili 

habet, ut consumat nunc quom nihil obsint doli; 
quem ego credo manibus pedibusque obnixe omnia 
facturum, magis id adeo mihi ut incommodet 
quam ut obsequatur gnato. 


Davus, too, takes himself quite seriously as being responsible for his 
young master’s happiness (vide Act I, Sc. iti, vv. 205 ff.). He is worried 
about the turn his master’s affairs have taken. The courtesan is to have 
a baby, and his fool of a master actually intends to acknowledge it. 
He will have to go and tell his master about his father’s plans to get 
him married. 

So far you have the conventional slave. But soon things appear to go 
wrong. The slave, while making a great business of doing things, actually 
achieves nothing. Sometimes he does not even appear to know what he 
wants ; at others, what he achieves is not what he intended, though it turns 
out well for him. I would draw special attention to the following points: 

(a2) Though Davus sets out in I. iii to inform his master of his father’s 
plans, his master is actually informed in I. v by his father himself. This 
might be dismissed as being merely a piece of carelessness were there 
not evidence in what follows of an intention to reduce the importance 
of the slave. 
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(6) When his master asks Davus for advice in II. iii, he advises him 
to consent to the proposed marriage merely to humour his father and 
gain time: 
sed si te aequo animo ferre accipiet, neglegentem feceris ; 
aliam otiosus quaeret; interea aliquid acciderit boni. 


This is strange behaviour for a deus ex machina. Your Plautine slave 
does not wait for things to turn up, he sees to it that they do 
turn up. 

(c) In 11. i a child is born to the courtesan. Old Simo happens to 
be there when the midwife arrives. He suspects this has all been stage- 
managed for his benefit, to make him drop his idea of getting his son 
married. When, in II. ii, he accuses Davus of being at the bottom of 
it, Davus accepts the suggestion, and even goes so far as to tell him 
that they will soon be leaving a baby on his door-step. Now Davus’ 
behaviour is perplexing. In the long run it does not help his master. 
On the contrary, it leaves him no excuse for backing out of the proposed 
marriage. What, then, could Davus have hoped to gain except more 
time ‘for something good to turn up’? 

(d) In Iv. iii Davus, presumably to prove his honesty to Simo, brings 
the new-born baby out of the house, puts it into the arms of the horrified 
nurse, and instructs her to leave it on Simo’s door-step. Before he can 
explain his purpose to her, Chremes, the would-be father-in-law, turns 
up. Davus, announcing a change in his plans, vanishes for a few seconds. 
He returns while Chremes is interrogating the nurse about the baby, 
and drives her frantic by disclaiming all knowledge of it, until he suc- 
ceeds in conveying to her that he wants her to speak the truth. To the 
mystified nurse’s complaint that he should have told her his plans 
beforehand he makes the revealing answer 


paulum interesse censes ex animo omnia 
ut fert natura facias, an de industria? 


In other words, Davus has no coherent plan of action. His policy is to 
turn each situation as it arises to his advantage and so gain time. His 
intention in bringing out the baby (whatever it was) was not achieved; 
but the accidental arrival of Chremes enabled him to help his master 
for the moment by putting Chremes off the contemplated marriage 
between his daughter and Pamphilus. If Davus had planned the arrival 
of Chremes at the moment when he intended to bring the baby out, 
the scene would have made more sense, though perhaps less fun. 

(e) The final denouement, when it comes, comes not through Davus’s 
management but by the fortuitous arrival of the stranger Crito, a friend 
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of the courtesan’s family, who proves that she is not only free-born but 
also the long-lost daughter of our Chremes. 

Most of these points which I have drawn attention to have been 
criticized as defects in structure. Thus Sir Gilbert Norwood! com- 
ments, ‘the whole of the part of Davus himself is otiose if viewed strictly 
from the standpoint of construction’. This is indeed true if you look 
at plot construction objectively as Aristotle would have you do. But if 
you allow for a dramatic idea which may affect plot construction, then 
there is significance in the very fact that Davus’ part is otiose. Terence 
admits the conventional slave into the action, but will not let him play 
the conventional part. The defects in structure are the result of this 
unresolved discord. Davus looked as though he were going to manage 
the play, but actually the play, and Davus himself, are managed by 
accident. Accident is, of course, not the best substitute for a deus ex 
machina: but then, this is only Terence’s first attempt to liberate himself 
from a convention which he found irksome. 


2. The ‘Heauton Timoroumenos’ 


Here Terence, not satisfied with his solution of the problem in the 
Andria, appears to revert to the convention. The slave Syrus has taken 
the initiative (11. iii. 310 ff.) in attempting to extricate his young master 
Clitipho from financial and amatory embarrassments. A point of some 
significance, however, is that the master does not submit to management 
without a struggle. He protests vigorously 


hoc vide: in mea vita tibi tu laudem is quaesitum, scelus? 


This is followed by a heated argument, at the end of which the master 
succumbs. It would be easy to dismiss the incident as being merely 
a pleasant divertissement; but may it not be an attempt by Terence to 
give greater verisimilitude to a situation which he did not fancy? If 
a slave must manage his master’s affairs, at any rate the master must 
not be a mere cipher. He remains master by exercising his right to 
adopt or reject the plans made for him. 

One other point in this play arrests attention. Menedemus in Im. i, 
repenting his sternness, wishes to indulge the prodigal son returned by 
giving him all he asks for. But Chremes warns him (vv. 466 ff.) 


si certumst tibi 
sic facere, permagni illud re ferre arbitror, 
ut ne scientem sentiat te id sibi dare. ... 
per alium quemvis ut des, falli te sinas 
techinis per servolum; 
! The Art of Terence. 


3371-56 F 
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Then, having obtained his consent, he proceeds to tempt Syrus, much 
to his astonishment, to swindle his master. Thus a situation which is 
elsewhere conventional is here given a special dramatic significance. 


3. The ‘Eunuchus’ 


The Eunuchus presents you with the strange phenomenon of a slave, 
Parmeno, who is actually lukewarm in his master’s cause. In the opening 
scene Parmeno urges Phaedria to give up his affair with Thais, reading 
him an impressive lecture on the general faithlessness of women. Phae- 
dria is almost persuaded, especially when he remembers that Thais has 
recently been too much in the company of the soldier Thraso. But 
Thais, arriving in time (I. ii), protests her fidelity, assures Phaedria that 
she is only using the soldier to serve a secret purpose, and promises 
him that if he will keep away from her for three days she will get rid 
of the soldier and be his for evermore. Phaedria, though reluctant, 
consents and withdraws to the country, leaving his slave Parmeno behind 
to watch his interests in general and in particular to convey to Thais’ 
house a eunuch he has purchased as a gift for her. In the subsequent 
development of the story it is interesting to see that the only significant 
action taken by Parmeno is (1) accidental, and (2) action which nearly 
ruins his master’s love affair. 

In 11. iii Parmeno, while hanging around watching Thais’ house, 
meets his master’s brother, Chaerea, all worked up about a young girl 
he saw at the harbour and fell in love with at sight: he was tracking her 
when an old bore buttonholed him on the way, and he lost sight of her. 
Parmeno informs him that a girl answering to his description has just 
been escorted into Thais’ house as a gift from Thraso. Says Chaerea: 


CH.: obsecro hercle, Parmeno, fac ut potiar. PA.: faciam sedulo; dabo 
operam, adiuvabo: num quid me aliud? 


That Parmeno has no intention of helping is made clear both by the 
exaggerated expression of willingness (besides he does not approve of 
young men hanging around women) and by Chaerea’s quo nunc is? 
which follows. When Parmeno answers ‘home: to take the slave across 
to Thais: your brother’s orders’, Chaerea exclaims: 


o fortunatum istum eunuchum qui quidem in hanc detur domum! 
Pa.: quid ita? Cu.: rogitas? summa forma semper conservam domi 

videbit, conloquetur, aderit una in unis aedibus; 

cibum nonnunquam capiet cum ea: interdum propter dormiet. 


Whereupon Parmeno proceeds to tease him with the suggestion that he 
could easily enjoy the same luck by disguising himself as the eunuch 
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and taking his place. Chaerea jumps at the suggestion, but Parmeno 
is taken aback: he was only joking—zocabar equidem—‘Nonsense’, says 
Chaerea, and drags off the protesting Parmeno to help him effect the 
disguise. 

The point to note in this incident is the fact that the initiative has 
passed over from the slave (who by convention takes the initiative) to 
the master. Parmeno, hoist with his own cleverness, thus becomes the 
unwilling accomplice of one of his masters, Chaerea. His other master, 
Phaedria, he does not help at all. In fact his unfortunate suggestion to 
Chaerea, with the consequent substitution of Chaerea for the eunuch, 
leads to the rape of the girl by Chaerea—an incident which very nearly 
causes a breach between Thais and Phaedria: though, of course, things 
are set right by Chaerea’s marrying the girl. 


4. The ‘Phormio’ 


In this play Terence attempts a new method of liquidating the slave. 
If in the Eunuchus the slave is an unwilling accomplice, in the Phormio 
Geta is useless. Geta’s master has gone abroad, leaving Geta to look 
after his son Antipho. Antipho falls into the usual sort of trouble, and 
by all the rules Geta should save him. But our Geta is a helpless kind 
of creature. Asked by a friend Davus (1. ii. 136 ff.) what he will do 
when the old master returns, Geta answers: 


nescio hercle: unum hoc scio 
quod fors feret feremus aequo animo. 


Well might Plautus have complained that slaves were not what they 
were in his day! But there’s worse to come. In Ill. iii. 539 ff. Antipho, 
when his cousin Phaedria needs money to liberate the girl he’s in love 
with, approaches Geta: 


AN.: age ergo, solus servare hunc potes. 
Ge.: quid faciam? AN.: invenias argentum. GeE.: cupio; sed id unde 


edoce. 

AN.: pater adest hic. GE.: scio; sed quid tum? AN.: ah, dictum sapienti 
sat est. 

Ge.: itane ais? AN.: ita. Gg.: sane hercle pulchre suades: etiam tu hinc 
abis? 


non triumpho, ex nuptiis tuis si nil nanciscor mali, 
ni etiam nunc me huius causa quaerere in malo iubeas crucem? 


Geta is certainly not helpful. After more argument Geta’s final answer 
is (v. 560) that he needs Phormio’s help. Phormio in this play is a para- 
site with brains, and throughout the play Geta’s solution to every 
problem is ‘consult Phormio’. It is eventually Phormio who helps to 
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bring things to a happy conclusion. In other words, a parasite has taken 
the place of the conventional slave. The substitution is not a happy 
solution to the problem, since the parasite is merely a rose by another 
name. But what is interesting is Terence’s obvious desire to get away 
from the slave who manages the action. It is also worth noting that at 
the beginning of this play Terence draws pointed attention to the in- 
justice done to slaves by masters who palm their burdens off on them. I 
refer in particular to I. i. 40 ff., where Davus grumbles about masters who 
use their slaves’ meagre savings when they need money, and I. ii. 70 ff. : 


Ge.: abeuntes ambo hic tum senes me filiis 
relinquont quasi magistrum. Da.: o Geta, provinciam 
cepisti duram. . . . etc. 


5. The ‘Hecyra’ 

The Hecyra is by far the most interesting for my purpose of all 
Terence’s plays. A synopsis of the action can be given without any 
reference to the slave Parmeno who figures in it. 

Pamphilus, to please his father, gave up the courtesan Bacchis and 
married the daughter of Phidippus and Myrrina. Being still in love 
with Bacchis he treated his wife as wife only in name. He was just 
beginning to be won over by her when his father sent him abroad. 
During his absence his wife, who had been living with his mother 
Sostrata, leaves her house and goes back to her parents. Everyone 
believes there has been a quarrel. When Pamphilus returns they imagine 
all will be well. But Pamphilus discovers that his wife is to have a child 
who could not be his. He infuriates his father Laches by refusing to 
take her back. The child is then born. Myrrina attempts to get rid of 
it to hide her daughter’s disgrace. She is caught in the act by her 
husband Phidippus, who suspects his wife of wanting to break up the 
marriage. Laches, informed of the birth, is sure that now at last Pam- 
philus and his wife will be reconciled. When, to his utter astonishment 
Pamphilus refuses to take her back, he jumps to the conclusion that 
Bacchis must be the cause. He sends for Bacchis and charges her with 
standing in the way of his son’s happiness. When she denies having 
had dealings with Pamphilus since his marriage he bids her tell this to 
Pamphilus’ wife. She consents, and at the interview Myrrina recognizes 
a ring on Bacchis’ finger as having once belonged to her daughter. It 
transpires that Bacchis got the ring from Pamphilus. Pamphilus must 
then have been the man who ravished Myrrina’s daughter before her 
marriage. Thus the child is proved to be Pamphilus’ and all ends 
happily. 
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It will be seen from this synopsis that the main action of the play 
can gd on without the ministrations of the slave Parmeno. For what 
purpose then is Parmeno admitted into the play? The answer is, I 
think, that Parmeno is admitted only in order to show how unnecessary 
he is. His treatment is expressly designed to convey this fact. He is 
brought on at the most critical moments only to be sent packing. You 
meet him at the beginning of the play taking himself very seriously as 
his young master’s guardian. It is from him you hear of Pamphilus’ 
affair with Bacchis and of his unhappy married life. He pretends his 
master has taken him into his confidence about all this; for example, in 
I. ii. 130 ff. he says: 


ubiquomque datum erat spatium solitudinis 
ut conloqui mecum una posset: ‘Parmeno, 
perii, quid ego egi! in quod me conieci malum.’ etc. 


That this is mere pretence is proved by the fact that Pamphilus in the 
course of the action never once takes Parmeno into his confidence. It 
is from Parmeno, too, that you hear of the quarrel between Pamphilus’ 
wife and his mother Sostrata, and when you first meet him in 1. ii he 
is on his way to the harbour to meet his master on his return and give 
him news of the quarrel. In short, you are given to expect that he will 
play the conventional part of the slave. Yet everything that happens 
to him thereafter is unexpected. He arrives with Pamphilus from the 
harbour. When Pamphilus goes in to see his wife, Parmeno, showing 
a delicacy of feeling rare in a slave, waits outside (III. i. 327 ff.): 


non usus factost mihi nunc hunc intro sequi; 
nam invisos omnis nos esse illis sentio. 


When Pamphilus comes out you would expect him to confide in Par- 
meno. Instead, the only notice Pamphilus takes of Parmeno is (11. ii. 
359) to send him off to the harbour to fetch his slaves and baggage. 
Parmeno’s protest, ‘quid? non sciunt ipsi viam domum qua veniant?’ 
speaks for itself. 

When Parmeno returns from the harbour and his master greets him 
(lI. iv. 430) with the words equidem te exspecto, his hopes rise im- 
mediately, only to be blasted again. To his hopeful quid est? Pamphilus 
replies in arcem transcurso opus est. Parmeno can hardly believe it: 

Par.: quoi homini? Pam.: tibi. 
Par.: in arcem? quid eo? Pam.: Callidemidem hospitem 
Myconium, qui mecum una vectust, conveni. 
PaR.: perii. vovisse hunc dicam, si salvos domum 
rediisset unquam, ut me ambulando rumperet? 
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It is while he is away on this mission that the most important develop- 
ments occur in this play: the argument between father and son, the 
birth of the child, the sending for Bacchis, Bacchis’ visit to the wife. 
He returns just in time to meet Bacchis coming out of the wife’s house. 
His first few words (Vv. iii. 799 ff.) make it quite clear that he has been 
sent on a wild-goose chase. Callidemides does not exist. When he sees 
Bacchis his curiosity is roused. But this is Parmeno’s unlucky day: 


Ba.: Parmeno opportune te offers: propere curre ad Pamphilum. 
Par.: quid eo? Ba.: dic me orare ut veniat. Par.: ad te? Ba.: immo ad 
Philumenam. 


Par.: quid rei est? Ba.: tua quod nihil refert, percontari desinas. 


The only information he gets is that Myrrina recognized as her daugh- 
ter’s the ring that Pamphilus gave Bacchis. In answer to Bacchis’ quid 
cessas he leaves grumbling: 
minime equidem: nam hodie mihi 
potestas haud datast: 
ita cursando atque ambulando totum hunc contrivi diem. 


You next see him returning with Pamphilus, quite at a loss to under- 
stand his master’s rapturous gratitude to him (v. iv. 849 ff.): 


Pam.: eho tu pro hoc te nuntio qui donem? qui? qui? nescio. 
Par.: at ego scio. PAM.: qui? Par.: nihilo enim 
nam neque in nuntio neque in me ipso tibi boni quid sit scio. 
PaM.: egon qui ab orco mortuom me reducem in lucem feceris sinam sine 
munere a me abire? 


But their conversation is interrupted by Bacchis. While Bacchis and 
Pamphilus converse aside, Parmeno tries to figure things out ; and when 
they have done he approaches his master (v. iv. 873): 


Par.: ere, licetne scire ex te hodie quid sit quod feci boni? 
aut quid istuc est quod vos agitis? PaM.: non licet. PaR.: tamen 
suspicor: 
ego hunc’ ab orco mortuom’ quo pacto. .. . PAM.: nescis, Parmeno, 
quantum hodie profueris mihi et ex quanta aerumna extraxeris. 
PaR.: immo vero scio, neque hoc imprudens feci. PAM.: ego istuc satis 
scio. Par.: ah, 
temere quicquam Parmeno praetereat quod facto usus sit? 
PaM.: sequere me intro Parmeno. Par.: sequor. equidem plus hodie boni 
feci imprudens quam sciens ante hunc diem unquam. 


It is surely no mere accident that the play ends with this very illu- 
minating remark. Sir Gilbert Norwood! cites the use made of the slave 
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in this play as an example of the way in which Terence uses ‘so much 
of the conventional scenic happenings as proves useful and natural’, 
I would go farther than that. So far from using a convention, Terence 
has here pointedly rejected it. This is the goal towards which he had 
been moving—the liberation of the action from the deus ex machina so 
that men and women are no longer puppets but beings capable of signi- 
ficant action: a condition which is the sine qua non of serious drama. 
The next logical step would have been the complete disappearance 
of the slave from Terence’s drama, or his retention merely as one of 
those ‘extras’ sometimes required to fetch the wine or carry a message. 
But rather surprisingly he makes a come-back in the Adelphot. One can 
only surmise what has happened. The Hecyra is known, on Terence’s 
own admission, to have been the least successful of his plays. The 
reason for its failure was its seriousness, a seriousness uncongenial to 
the crude and immature tastes of an audience fed largely on Attellan 
farce and Plautine extravaganza. Now in the Plautine play the very soul 
of the farce lies in the part of the slave. With his suppression the 
element of farce disappears. This is what made the Hecyra unsuccess- 
ful. Since no artist enjoys being unsuccessful, Terence attempts in the 
Adelphoi to effect a compromise between his artistic scruples and popular 
taste. This is achieved by presenting the slave Syrus in a different 
relationship to each of his two masters—the brothers Ctesipho and 
Pamphilus. One, brought up in the country by a stern and repressive 
father, is weak and furtive in character. The other, who is the product 
of a liberal (too liberal) upbringing by an indulgent bachelor uncle, 
shows self-reliance and initiative. It is interesting to see that Syrus in 
this play is, in his dealings with Pamphilus, always the servant, obedient 
to and executing the will of his master without attempting to manage 
him: while in his dealings with the weakling Ctesipho he is true to the 
conventional pattern of the slave who manages his master’s affairs. 
When in 111. iii Demea comes to town looking for his good son Ctesipho, 
it is Syrus who sends him back to the country with the cock-and-bull 
story that Ctesipho has gone away in disgust at his brother’s way of 
life. When Demea, finding himself tricked, comes back again in a rage 
in Iv. iv, Syrus has once again to save Ctesipho by sending Demea on 
a wild-goose chase round the town in search of his brother Micio. In 
general, the element of farce in this play is provided by the slave’s 
teasing of the old man from the country. Thus one of the most amusing 
moments in the play is in III. iii. 410 ff. where Demea expatiates to 
Syrus on his method of bringing up his son and Syrus replies with an 
excellent parody of his sermon. 
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The Adelphoi is usually considered Terence’s best play. Technically 
it is certainly the most finished, and it may well have been the most 
successful. Terence has resolved the conflict between the exigencies of 
creative art and popular taste, between convention and design. Never- 
theless, it still remains a matter for regret that the artist was driven to 
compromise. While Terence’s plays in general indicate a growing 
interest in social problems, the Hecyra, more than any other, showed 
promise of the development of a serious social drama. Such develop- 
ment depended in a large measure on the dramatist’s willingness and 
ability to break away from the limitations imposed by the particular 
convention which has been the subject of this article. Terence, when 
he wrote the Hecyra, stood on the very threshold of this liberation, but 
he withdrew defeated by his public. If one views Terence’s work from 
this angle, one may well find oneself wondering whether the Adelphoi, 
his most successful play, may not have to be regarded as a tragic event 
in the history of Roman literature. 


THE PERFECT WOMAN 


Tue following extract from the Fragmenta Moralia Pythagoreorum, preserved 
in the Florilegium of Stobaeus, is attributed to Perictione, a lady about whom 
nothing is known except that she wrote a book De Mulieris Concinnitate. By 
some she has been identified with Plato’s mother, but the evidence for this is 
slight. Her excellent advice was doubtless inspired by the luxury and artificiality 
of her own Greek city-state. 


Zfjvos St Gyeiv yer) pds pETPA QUGIOS, TpO—i}s TE TrEPI, Kai ipaticv, Kai AouTPay, 
Kai GAeyiov, Kal terxdv Béc10s Kal td&v dxdoa & Kdopov toti ypucol Kai Aifeov. 
“Oxdéoa1 yap troAuTeAéa tr&vta tofiover Kai trivouor Kai Gutréxovtat Kal poptouc1 
yuvaixes, és Gpuaptinv Ero Koxins ouptrdons, és Te TH AExea Kal és Ta GAAG &BiKo- 
trenyées. Aipov dv Kai Siyav eaxtoacbar Sei yotvov, ki’ & Tév evTEeAtwv En, Kal 
Piyos, Ki\v vaKos Kiv cioUpn. Bowrtijpas 5é elvor Tav THASBev 7 THV TrOAAOU TrwAco- 
pévoov 7 Ta&v EvbdEov, Kaxin ovxi piKpt) Téporar. "Hygidobar 8’ efporta AetrT& Ainv 
Kai trowKiAa dard Barkacains Pa&yios ToU KdxAou 7 GAANS xpdns TroAUTEAEOS, Poopin 
TTOAAT). Zkijvos yap eGéAei wt Pryéeiv pNHdé yupvov elvan yapiv evtrpetteins, GAAou 8’ 
ovdevds xpnizer, 56€a Se avOpatreov peta cuaPins és ta Keved Te Kal Trepiood feTan. 
“Wor ote ypucdv dyuqidtcetan f AiGov ivBiKdv 4 xopns t6vta GAANs, ovSE AEEeTAI 
TroAuTexving: tpixas oS’ GAcivetar dpaPins SSyfis Eutrvéovta, ov5E xpicetai rpd- 
owtrov Aeuxaivovoa 7 Epubpaivouca totto A peAaivovoa dppuas te Kai dpbaApous 
Kal thy TroAinv tpixa Bagijo: Texvewpévn, oUSE AoUCETaI Bapivd. “H yap tavTa 
BNTEovea EnNTipa gntéer Gxpacins yuvarKnins. Ka&AAos yap Td ek Mpovtiaios, ovKi 
Sé TO Ex TOUTOV GvoaveEI Tijo1 yevouévtot ev. 
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TRIAL BY COMBAT AMONG THE 
GREEKS 


By A. MacC. ARMSTRONG 


HE heroic age of Greece, like the heroic age of western Europe, 

practised trial by combat. For a combat to be judicial (a) it must 
be single combat, (b) it must be of numinous import, as evidenced 
among the Greeks by a connexion with divination in the form of oracle 
or prophecy, and (c) there must be a dispute the issue of which is to 
depend on the result of the combat. Not all single combat is judicial, 
for such a combat may be fought simply for honour and not to decide 
a dispute, as when Hector and Ajax fight on a challenge of Hector’s to 
the best of the Achaeans to decide which shall have the honour of killing 
the other and bearing his arms away in triumph (Iliad H 77-83). 

The institution of judicial combat is illustrated by a golden passage 
in the Jad in Book T describing the duel between Menelaus and Paris. 
The Achaeans and the Trojans agree, after a challenge by Paris, that 
Menelaus and Paris shall fight in single combat, the terms being that 
if Paris kills Menelaus he is to retain Helen and her possessions, while 
if Menelaus kills Paris, then the Trojans are to return Helen and her 
possessions and pay the Achaeans a proper recompense. After per- 
forming the due rites Agamemnon formally recites these terms and 
threatens to fight to the end if the Trojans should break their word. 
Hector and Odysseus mark out a space and settle by lot which of the 
two combatants is to throw his spear first, while the Trojan and Achaean 
spectators pray to Zeus for death to the man who is responsible for 
bringing all the trouble on them. Then the two take up their positions 
within the space and the fight begins. Menelaus is getting the upper 
hand when Paris disappears precipitately from the scene, his protectress 
Aphrodite concealing him in a thick mist, and Menelaus is left vainly 
seeking him. Agamemnon claims the victory for Menelaus, but the 
Trojans, though disgusted with Paris, do not concede the claim, and 
eventually Paris makes the impudent offer to return Helen’s possessions 
without Helen herself (H 385-93). 

The metaphysical presuppositions of such a combat are patent. The 
outcome of a fight between nobles is in any case regarded as depending 
on the sentence or doom of the gods which constitutes destiny and is 
binding even on Zeus. Admittedly Zeus could set aside destiny if he 
pleased, but since destiny is a joint decision of the aristocracy of gods, 

he refrains in order to avoid arousing the indignation of his fellow gods 
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(TI 440-61). Thus trial by battle is an appeal to the judgement of the 
gods, a form of ordeal. It is a form of ordeal befitting nobles, because 
it tests a man’s qualities. Paris is provoked into challenging Menelaus 
by Hector’s taunts at his cowardice in running away from Menelaus 
instead of standing his ground and learning what sort of a man it is 
whose wife he has taken away (T 39-53). After his escape from the fight 
Helen tells him that she would he had perished, slain by a better man 
(T 428 f.). It is not that might is right, but that if anyone is not man 
enough to defend what is his, he does not deserve it. Menelaus himself 
is quite content that if he falls in the fight with Paris, the Achaeans 
should depart and leave the Trojans in peace ([ 96-102). All disputes 
between nobles are disputes ultimately of honour, and what is intended 
to be decided by judicial combat is who is the better man. 

The Homeric account of the abortive combat between Menelaus and 
Paris suggests certain defects of the institution as it existed among the 
Greeks (the Trojans not being culturally different from the Achaeans). 
It suggests a lack of the etiquette and fair play observed by the Spaniards 
in the eleventh century A.D., when the institution was perhaps in its 
most brilliant form. The Spaniards were careful to mark out the lists 
beforehand, and there were the umpires, chosen from hidalgos, who 
placed the combatants in the lists, dividing the sun between them, and 
formally pronounced judgement according as the conflict went and the 
loser was killed, driven out of the lists, or forced to confess himself 
vanquished. Even in a most delicate case, when the Castilian nobleman 
Don Diego Ordéjfiez was fighting five Portuguese champions in succes- 
sion to justify his charge of dishonour laid on the town of Zamora for 
complicity in the murder of King Sancho of Castile, and after killing 
three was himself carried out of the lists by his dying horse, the umpires 
were equal to the task and pronounced a draw, a decision accepted by 
both sides (Primera Cronica General, 839-44). 

Among the Greeks, on the other hand, though there were heralds 
who could intervene in conflicts, for Homer relates how the two heralds, 
one a Trojan and the other an Achaean, separated Hector and Ajax at 
nightfall (H 273 ff.), they did not exert any authority in judicial combats. 
Though, again, Hector and Odysseus measured out a space, they were 
not called upon to adjudicate on the result of the fight, which should 
indeed have been beyond question if the space had constituted regular 
lists. The inference from Homer is corroborated by several of the 
recorded cases of judicial combat which are disfigured by a refusal to 
accept the result or by the employment of unsporting methods in the 
fight itself. As remarked by Polyaenus in the introduction to his col- 
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lection of strategems, the Greek propensity to cunning in warfare is re- 
vealed by the Homeric phrase ‘by cunning or might’ (7 AdAe HE Bing). 

The earliest instance of judicial combat, belonging to the generation 
before the Trojan War, is the fight between King Eteocles of Thebes 
and his exiled brother Polynices, who was attempting to recover his 
position in Thebes with the aid of the Argives. After the Argives had 
failed in an attempt to scale the walls of Thebes, both armies agreed 
that the two brothers should fight in single combat to decide which 
should be king. The result was that they killed each other, and then 
a stiff battle began in which the Argives were defeated (Apollod. iii. 
73 ff.). Euripides adds a few details to this narrative, which show what 
he thought belonged to such a combat, the solemn sacrifice of sheep by 
the priests before the fight, the appeal for divine aid by Eteocles to 
Pallas and by Polynices to Hera, the meeting of the two in the space 
between the armies (uetaixpiov), and the dispute over the verdict of the 
fratricidal combat which led to the general engagement (Phoen. 1255, 
1264-76, 1361, 1468 ff.). According to tradition the brothers’ fight took 
place near the Neistan gates of Thebes, and in the time of Pausanias it 
was marked by a column with a stone shield on it (Paus. ix. 25). 

Shortly after the sack of Troy, which the Parian Marble puts at 1208 
B.c., the Dorians made their first attempt to establish themselves in the 
Peloponnese, under the leadership of a Heraclid prince called Hyllus, 
who claimed a right to territory in the Peloponnese by virtue of his 
descent from the Argive hero Heracles and relied on an oracle which 
seemed to promise early success, as it foretold victory if they waited 
for the third harvest. On the boundaries of the Megarid and Corinth 
he was met by an Achaean army led by Echemus, King of Tegea and 
husband of one of Helen’s sisters (Paus. i. 44; Hesiod Fr. go and 93 
Rzach). Hyllus challenged his opponents to settle the matter by single 
combat, on the understanding that if he won the Heraclids should 
return to their ancestral home, and if he lost they should depart and 
not come back again for a hundred years. Echemus accepted the chal- 
lenge and succeeded in killing Hyllus, whereupon the Heraclids with- 
drew, burying Hyllus in Megara (Hdt. ix. 26; Paus. i. 41, iv. 30, viil. 5 
and 45). This was a great source of pride to the Tegeates (Hdt. l.c.), 
and Pausanias saw in Tegea a memorial to Echemus and a stele with 
the fight carved on it (Paus. viii. 53). 

Eventually, towards the end of the twelfth century, the Dorians 
returned under Hyllus’ great-grandsons, whose conquests in the Pelo- 
ponnese proved that they were the third harvest intended by the oracle. 
Their ally the Aetolian Oxylus won Elis from the Epeans through a 
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single combat fought between the Aetolian champion Pyraechmes and 
the Epean champion Degmenus on a challenge made by the Epean king 
to settle the issue by single combat between two champions. Degmenus 
came lightly armed with a bow, expecting to overcome a heavy-armed 
opponent at a distance, but Pyraechmes countered by arming himself 
with a sling, the longer range of which proved decisive (Strabo 358; 
Paus. v. 4). 

Among those expelled by the Dorians was the Messenian king Melan- 
thus, who fled to Athens with his supporters (Strabo 393 and 633; cf. 
Hdt. v. 65). He seized a chance to restore his fortunes when Thymoetes, 
the Theseid king of Athens, declined a challenge thrown down by the 
Boeotian king Xanthus to decide by single combat the possession of 
Melaenae, a place on the frontiers of Attica and Boeotia. There is no 
direct evidence of the exact nature of such a challenge (pdKAnois is the 
regular word), but it probably involved a charge of dishonour, to judge 
from the challenge given by the Philistine Goliath, for the Philistines 
were a Graeco-Aegean people. Goliath says: ‘I charge with dishonour 
the array of Israel this day; give me a man and we will fight together’ 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1o—in the LXX “IAov ty aveiAioa tiv trapéta€w 
*lopanA onpepov ev TH epg TOUTH’ AdTe yor &vApa Kai povopayToopev 
é&uotepor). It was therefore incumbent on one of the Israelites to take 
up the challenge in order to try to wipe off the ‘infamy’ (v. 26) that other- 
wise rested on them, and David’s successful acceptance of the challenge, 
when Saul had shrunk from the conflict, meant that David had shown 
himself a better man than Saul and so menaced his position as king. 

Melanthus in fact supplanted Thymoetes after taking up Xanthus’ 
challenge (Strabo 393; Paus. ii. 18; Conon, Narr. 39) and gaining a 
victory foretold in the enigmatic, punning oracle about the dark one 
slaying the blond and getting Melaenae (14 EdvOw tevEas 6 péAas pdvov 
€oxe MeAcivas). As the combatants met, Melanthus cried out that 
Xanthus was cheating because he had brought someone to help him. 
The obtuse Boeotian looked round to see who there was, and Melanthus 
promptly ran him through with his spear (Polyaen. i. 19; Front. Strat. 
ii. 5. 41; 2 Plat. Tim. 21 b). The Boeotians accepted the result, but 
resolved never again to make everything depend on one man, and 
abolished their monarchy (Paus. ix. 5). 

Five hundred years later the Athenians themselves were the sufferers 
from an unfair trick. In 607 B.c., according to Eusebius, they were 
struggling with the Mytilenaeans for the possession of Sigeum and 
Achilleum, and their commander Phrynon, who had won an Olympic 
victory in the pancration, issued a challenge to the Mytilenaeans to 
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settle the possession of Achilleum by single combat. His challenge was 
accepted by the Mytilenaean commander Pittacus, who later ranked as 
one of the Seven Sages. Both settled on the same weapons, but the 
sagacious Pittacus concealed beneath his shield a net wherewith he 
entangled his opponent, so that he was easily able to dispatch him. In 
Roman times the gladiatorial contest of the retiarius and the murmillo 
was supposed to have originated from this fight (Polyaen. i. 25; Festus 
s.v. Retiarius; Plut. Mor. 858). Pittacus’ victory meant that the Myti- 
lenaeans recovered Achilleum, but the Athenians were dissatisfied and 
subsequently referred the dispute to Periander of Corinth for arbitra- 
tion. He ruled that each should retain what they held, which left 
Achilleum with Mytilene and Sigeum with Athens (Strabo 600; Diog. 
Laert. i. 74; Hdt. v. 94). 

About 550 B.c. the Spartans and Argives fought a battle of three 
hundred champions a side over Thyreatis, a piece of Argive territory 
which the Spartans had invaded. It was agreed that the rest of the two 
armies should retire out of sight of the conflict, in case they might be 
tempted to interfere, and the six hundred were left to fight alone. The 
Delphic Sibyl predicted a draw (Paus. x. 9). When night fell only three 
men remained alive, Alcenor and Chromius on the Argive side and the 
Spartan Othryadas. The two Argives, under the impression that they 
had won—presumably the Spartan was so badly wounded as not to 
be on his feet—ran off to announce their victory, but Othryadas 
despoiled some of the Argive dead, erecting a trophy, and remained on 
the field. The next morning both sides claimed the victory, and the 
disagreement led to a general engagement in which the Spartans tri- 
umphed (Hdt. i. 82). The end of Othryadas is obscure. The Spartan 
account recorded by Herodotus is that he fell by his own hand, being 
ashamed to survive his comrades. According to a more sensational story 
given by Chrysermus of Corinth, he expired after writing in his own 
blood on the trophy an inscription relating the Spartan victory (Plut. 
Mor. 306; Stob. Flor. vii. 67). Yet if we may accept Camerarius’ cor- 
rection of "O8pudAav for "OfvéAav in the text of Pausanias, the Argives 
had a monument in Argos showing him being killed by Alcenor’s son 
Perilaus (Paus. ii. 20). Did he then fall in the general engagement? The 
Argives continued to claim a victory in the battle of the champions, and 
sent a bronze horse to Delphi as a thank-offering (Paus. x. 9), but the 
Spartans retained Thyreatis for centuries, until the Argives eventually 
recovered it by adjudication (Paus. ii. 38). 

The substitution of three hundred for a single champion is a com- 
promise which reveals the institution of trial by combat as already under 
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strain, even in the conservative Peloponnese. According to Chrysermus 
the proposal to settle the possession of Thyreatis by a battle of three 
hundred a side emanated from the venerable Amphictyons, who subse- 
quently visited the locality and pronounced in favour of the Spartans 
(Plut. Mor. 306), but this looks like a later attempt to lend some colour 
of international approval to an affair which, however much it was a 
source of pride to the Spartans, who introduced the celebration of their 
victory into their festival of the Gymnopaedia (Athen. 678 D), could 
hardly appear to impartial outsiders as wholly creditable. Herodotus, 
who claims to be giving the Spartan account of the death of Othryadas, 
makes no mention of the Amphictyons and simply represents the pro- 
posal as being agreed upon at a conference between the two armies. 

It is tempting to see in the substitution of a picked band for a single 
champion, either a king or some other man of valour, a reflection on 
the Spartans’ side of the ‘Lycurgan’ discipline introduced by the ephor 
Chilon, which inculcated a strong team spirit and reduced the signi- 
ficance of the kings and of individual prowess. As for the Argive nobles, 
they had turned their king into an eponymous functionary towards the 
end of the seventh century, after deposing the incompetent grandson 
of that great Phidon who had converted the Argive monarchy from an 
overlordship into a tyranny. 

In the remote Hellespontine region trial by combat persisted in a 
more primitive form. Some time before 512, when Perinthus was cap- 
tured by the Persians, there took place what Herodotus styles a single 
combat in three sets (uouvopayin tpipacin) between the Perinthians 
and the Paeonians. A man was matched with a man, a horse with a 
horse, and a dog with a dog. An oracle had encouraged the Paeonians 
to invade the Perinthians’ territory but not to make an onslaught on 
them unless the Perinthians called on them by name to fight. When 
the Perinthians sallied out to meet them, the Paeonians managed by 
challenge to arrange the curious threefold combat. Presumably victory 
was to be decided by winning two out of the three sets, for on winning 
two the Perinthians raised a paean of triumph. The Paeonians took this 
as the fulfilment of the oracle and made a sudden onslaught on the 
Perinthians, gaining an overwhelming victory (Hdt. v. 1-2). 

This is the last recorded instance of trial by combat in Greek history, 
although non-judicial single combat still took place in the first decade 
of the fifth century (Hdt. vi. 92). Trial by combat is essentially an 
aristocratic institution—in Spain it was reserved for hidalgos—and the 
decay of the Greek aristocracies meant that territorial disputes were 
regarded no longer as resting on the honour of individuals or even of 
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select bands but as matters to be prosecuted with all the available 
resources of the states concerned. Nor were the gods expected in the 
fifth century to intervene in the course of events to execute dooms 
pronounced from time to time according to the merits of aristocratic 
combatants. For Herodotus, the divine agency is so continuously inter- 
woven in events that it is indifferent whether the geographical conditions 
of the Vale of Tempe are ascribed to Posidon or to an earthquake (viii. 
129), and the divine jealousy which humbles the exalted is nothing but 
the law of nature which restores the equilibrium of all things, the lives 
of men and empires being, to adopt the image used by Lucian’s Charon, 
like bubbles in a stream which are blown out to a greater or smaller 
size and are all bound to burst sooner or later. To Thucydides, who 
recognizes human rational effort as an independent source of activity, 
history is the result of human endeavour as either thwarted or assisted 
by luck, the incalculable factor in events which is most conspicuous 
in war. 

In such a climate of opinion trial by combat could no longer flourish. 
In 421, after the Argives had failed to get the Spartans to agree to 
submit the dispute over Thyreatis to arbitration, they negotiated a treaty 
with them containing a clause under which it was open to either con- 
tracting party to challenge the other, on some occasion when neither 
was embarrassed by plague or war, to fight over again the battle of the 
champions to decide the possession of Thyreatis. The Spartans accepted 
the clause because they then wished to humour the Argives, but, says 
Thucydides (v. 41), they really thought it quite absurd. 


HOMER AT BYZANTIUM, a.p.1044 


MIcHAEL PSELLUs is describing a procession headed by the empresses Zoe and 
Theodora and Sclerena, mistress of the emperor Constantine IX (1042-55). 
Sclerena had a remarkable ear, but what makes the following passage interesting 
is the fact that the ordinary people understood the reference to Homer (Iliad 
ili. 156-7). 

“Ws 8 ot Trporjecay, Aye Sé aairrads f Troptrt Eri SErTpOV, Tdv Tis Trepi THV KOAKElav 
TOAUS TOUTO Si) TO TroinTiKOV TpeéUA Tres érreQGEyEaTO, TO OU véLEGIS, TrepaITépeo 
ut) ouvteivas Td Etros. tf) St ToTE pév OSV TrPds TOV Adyov éEtreonuTvarTO, Errel SE 7h 
Troy?) éteAgéoOn, Siéxpivé te Tov elpnKdta, Kai Tov Adyov dvexpive, UNSéev UTTOGOAOI- 
Kicaca tiv gaviv, GAA’ dSpboetTHCaca TO Svopa axpiBds Kai of TTOAACI TH Adyoo 
Tpds TH Epynveiav Kerréveucav. [Psellus, Chronographia, Constantine IX, ch. 61.] 











WOMEN IN LIVY’S HISTORY 


By s. E. SMETHURST 


“TN the study of history’, says Livy in the preface to his work, ‘the 

most salutary and profitable advantage to the reader is that he sees 
before him examples of every kind set out in their true light. From 
them he may choose for his own benefit and that of his country what to 
imitate and what to avoid.’ Whether Livy’s moralistic attitude to history 
is legitimate or not, the fact that he always has a moral purpose clearly 
in mind lends a unity to his work which bears a compelling appearance 
of truth. All events, all actions are recounted, interpreted, and judged 
according to a single norm: how far they reflect and illustrate the glory 
of ancient Rome or the decline of his countrymen from the Golden Age 
of times past. It is the purpose of this article to examine the part 
accorded to women in this scheme, and the history will be judged not 
as a factual record but, as Livy would have expected, as a work of art 
and moral instruction. 

Women play a part in the first two books that is disproportionately 
large, if compared to their rare appearances in the rest of the work.' 
While it is true that much of the obviously legendary material of these 
books .was already part of an historical tradition which Livy might feel 
obliged to follow, his characterization of the various heroines is, never- 
theless, extremely bald. Cloelia, Virginia (a manifest double of Lucretia), 
and Veturia all display similar virtues to those of the men, if we take 
into consideration the weakness of their sex. But apart from obvious 
references to their chastity, self-sacrifice, or patriotism, Livy gives them 
even less individuality than his heroes who, with a few exceptions, are 
all described after a stereotyped pattern. The women are puppets. 
Veturia’s courage is used by Livy as the occasion for a forceful speech 
on patriotism, delivered according to the best canons of Augustan 
rhetoric, while Volumnia stands by in silence.2 Some little attention is 
drawn to Cloelia’s bravery in swimming the Tiber, but even her heroism 
is accounted for by Scaevola’s noble deed which had prompted the 
women to emulate his self-sacrifice. The only importance of Virginia 
is that her death brings into clear relief the tyranny of Appius. Nearly 


? Of the twenty-one passages where women are specifically mentioned or 
play some active part (including the references to them in Cato’s speech on the 
Oppian Law) nine occur in the first two books, and in each case the women are 
named. In the other thirty-three books women are named only five times. 

2 ii. 40. 5-9. 3 ii. 13. 6. 
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all Livy’s account is devoted to the legal wrangle over her person: she 
has no more life than an inanimate exhibit in a Roman lawsuit.! Lucretia 
alone has a vitality and charm of her own, and her unhappy end is 
described with a tenderness and pathos worthy of Virgil. The rest are 
lay figures, necessary to complete the mise en scéne, but in themselves 
passive and inarticulate. 

It is not lack of material that prevents Livy from giving depth to his 
portraits, since he does not scruple to analyse in detail the motives and 
impulses of Scaevola who reputedly lived more than two centuries - 
before the earliest historical authorities. Moreover, in his longer list 
of femmes fatales Livy shows no hesitation in describing at length the 
unworthy passions that swayed their actions. Before turning to his 


rogues’ gallery, however, we must first note two womep who occupy a © 


somewhat uneasy position in his moral scale. 

Tanaquil is one of the most arresting figures in the History. It was 
she who, ‘disregarding love for her country, provided that she might 
see her husband advanced to a position of dignity’, inspired Tarquinius 
Priscus with regal ambitions, and later by her clever trick ensured that 
Tullius was made king after her own husband’s assassination. Yet 
Livy’s attitude to her is non-committal. Her energy and dispatch at the 
critical time when Priscus has been murdered and the Roman people 
are uneasy seem unbecoming. Unfeminine also is the masculine deci- 
sion of her commands: “The kingdom is yours, Servius, if you act like 
a man of resolution. . . . Consider who you are, not of whom you were 
born. If because of this sudden mischance you are at a loss how to act, 
follow my advice.’ Of course, Tanaquil is a foreigner and a woman. 
As a woman she is subject to what Livy considers the especially feminine 
vice of ambition. Since she uses her ambition for praiseworthy ends, 
he cannot disapprove, but he does withhold his approval. 

No such reticence is shown in his account of Hispala Fecenia, who 
was responsible for the discovery of the Bacchanalian conspiracy.* Not 
only did she obviate the danger which, in Livy’s opinion, threatened the 
stability of the Roman State, but she was able to atone for her doubtful 
past by her selfless love for Aebutius. The latter had been induced by 
his wicked stepfather and misguided mother, for dark reasons which 
Livy never satisfactorily explains, to be initiated into the mysteries of 
Bacchus. Fecenia on learning the news was horrified and dissuaded 


iii. 44-8. 
iil. 12. 2-4. Compare the romantic account of the old centurion, which is 
almost certainly fictitious, in ii. 23. 

* 4, at. S. 4 xxxix. 8-19. 
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her lover from his awful purpose. When the young man was disowned 
by his parents, Fecenia for his sake broke her vow of secrecy and 
divulged to the consul all she knew. It is excellent drama, narrated with 
a wealth of circumstantial detail. Fecenia is the centre of interest through- 
out. She might well be a noble courtesan of the New Greek comedy, a 
Habrotonon perhaps, except that her swoon when she was introduced 
into the consul’s august presence scarcely accords with the poise of a 
Menandrian heroine. 

With the exception, then, of Tanaquil and Fecenia, vivid characteriza- 
tion of ‘good’ women is lacking. Livy has not taken the opportunity 
afforded by the legends to indulge that taste for romantic verisimilitude 
which is found in his later books. Yet Livy is not deterred by awed 
respect for the hallowed traditions of the city. Although he states in his 
preface that it is not his intention ‘either to confirm or deny the accounts 
that are given us of what happened before or after the building of the 
city’, he does not hesitate to treat the stories of the venerable Egeria, 
Rhea Silvia, and the foster-mother of the twin founders of Rome with 
a genial scepticism that gives the lie to his disclaimer. Nor can he be 
accused of lack of art. Much of the writing in the first book is excellent. 
The career of the wicked Tullia is described with verve and an almost 
ghoulish delight in the horrible, where he relates how, distracted by the 
Furies of her murdered victims, she drove her chariot over her father’s 
prostrate body.! 

Lamentably enough, it appears that Roman women were in Livy’s 
opinion incapable of positive action, except when impelled by base 
motives. The Sabine women may be adduced as an exception. Yet, 
even though they do interpose their bodies between the swords of their 
fathers and their husbands on the field of battle, Livy has already 
dimmed the lustre of their glory by remarking with acid urbanity that 
the abducted women had soon been persuaded to accept their lot by the 
caresses of their husbands who pleaded, ‘in excuse of what they had done, 
the violence of their passions and the sincerity of their love, entreaties 
that sway women’s hearts most successfully’ .? 

Woman, indeed, is vain and light-minded, exposed especially, like 
Tarpeia, to the temptations of avarice, or, like Tullia, to the promptings 
of ambition. The whim of a jealous woman is sufficient to cause a con- 
stitutional upheaval such as the admission of plebeians to the consul- 
ship. Fabius Ambustus had married his elder daughter to a patrician, 
the younger to a plebeian. The latter, envious of her sister’s social posi- 
tion and especially of the imposing retinue of lictors who accompanied 

* 108. 9. 8 i. 9. 16. 3 For Tarpeia see i. 11. 6-9. 
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her brother-in-law, sulked and would not be comforted until her father 
promised that he would try to make it possible for plebeians also to fill 
the higher senatorial offices. Lucius Sextius was made privy to his plans. 
Thus were set in motion the Licinian-Sextian Rogations! 

A woman may even cause trouble unintentionally, since her fateful 
gift of beauty can induce a man to neglect his most solemn duty, devo- 
tion to the State. So the civil war at Ardea was caused by the love of 
two young noblemen for the same plebeian beauty.! Tarentum was, 
betrayed because the commander of the city’s garrison was so indiscreet 
as to love a girl whose brother was serving in Fabius’ army.? Livy does 
not openly condemn such Delilahs. Even in the account of the mass 
poisonings perpetrated by the Roman women he remarks that the 
‘people preferred to regard the affair as a prodigy, the effect of madness 
rather than wickedness’.3 Women are simply the passive instruments of 
man’s downfall. Since a chain is as strong as its weakest link, when the 
Roman State begins to show signs of decay, symptoms of the decline are 
first observed in the women. 

The growth of the luxury that was in Livy’s opinion responsible for 
the ruin of the Republic is dramatized in the debate over the repeal of 
the Oppian sumptuary law. While it would be unsafe to conclude that 
he agrees with all Cato’s arguments, it is plain from his own intro- 
duction to the debate that in principle he approves of Cato’s objections 
to repeal. “The ladies’, he says, ‘could not be kept within their houses 
by authority, decency, or the commands of their husbands, but besieged 
all the streets of the city . . . and entreated the men as they passed by.’4 
A shocking breach of feminine decorum! 

Cato’s speech is at once an interesting social document and an 
absurdly exaggerated diatribe. With misogynistic sarcasm he berates 
the women for appearing unchaperoned in the streets and asserts that 
the State is endangered when women form deputations. Anticipating 
Martial’s epigram, he warns that unless women are kept in subjection, 
they will surely make themselves the superiors of men.5 His most 
cogent argument is that any relaxation of the moral and social standards 
that obtain in Rome will leave the way open for a progressively swift 
decline. Women are the agents whereby the vices most dangerous to 
the State, avarice and luxury, may most easily enter.® 

* iv. 9. 4-8. 2 xxvii. 15. 9-12. Compare also xxix. 4. 3-5. 
3 viii. 18. 11. * =Exiv. 1. 7. 

5 Inferior matrona suo sit, Prisce, marito: 

Non aliter fuerint femina virque pares. (Mart. viii. 12, vv. 3-4.) 

Xxxiv. 4. 15-16. 
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Cato’s speech, unbalanced though it is, is forceful. By contrast, that 
of his opponent, Valerius, is sophistic, ineffective, and even puerile. 
Are horses, he asks fatuously, with their purple caparisons, to be more 
handsomely adorned than women? Women are not eligible for magi- 
stracies, honours, and triumphs. Their peculiar glories are displayed in 
elegance, ornament, and dress. Why begrudge them their little vanities, 
seeing that ‘women are swayed by trifles’? Implicitly the speech lends 
weight to the consul’s assertion that the rot in the State must be checked 
while there is still time. Moreover, the fact that Livy places the debate, 
not where it belongs chronologically in the thirty-third book, but at the 
beginning of the thirty-fourth, gives increased emphasis to an episode 
that he admits was in itself trifling. The debate marks the opening of 
a new phase in the evolution of Rome. The city-state has become a 
world power, and there are attendant on the new empire the vices that 
are destined to destroy it. 

It is man’s duty, therefore, to guide and protect women from the 
consequences of their own natural frailty. As far as Livy is concerned, 
their sole function is to rear the children and serve as subjects for 
patriotic apostrophes, whenever the State is menaced and their lords and 
masters are about to sally forth to do battle for Rome, the immortal gods, 
hearth and home. Indeed, a statesman may be judged by his immunity 
to the temptations of feminine beauty. When Scipio Africanus had 
reduced Carthago Nova, his soldiers brought him a female captive of 
surpassing loveliness.' “The god-like young man’ refused the present 
in a speech of almost comical priggishness and restored the girl to her 
betrothed, Allucius, explaining that the only return he demanded was 
that the Spaniard show his gratitude by remaining faithful to the Roman 
State. Such deportment is what Livy expects of the Roman public 
servant. 

Contrast the uxoriousness of Rome’s enemies. Antiochus, after 
invading Greece, wasted a whole winter in self-indulgence. On marry- 
ing the beautiful daughter of Cleoptolemos he so neglected his main 
concern, the invasion of Greece and the war with the Romans, that he 
fell into a lethargy which affected his officers and soldiers also.2 An even 
more significant example of the way a foreigner, especially the amorous 
Numidian, will endanger his country to gratify his passions is provided 
by the story of Sophonisba, daughter of Hasdrubal, who had used 
marriage to her as a bait to entice Syphax to the Carthaginian side. 
Syphax was later captured by Rome’s ally Masinissa, who fell violently 
in love and married her, while he kept her husband in prison. Since the 


1 Xxvi. 50. 2 Xxxvi. II. 2-3. 3 Zxix. 23. 43; XXX. 12. 18. 
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‘sorceress’ had already been the cause of the downfall of Syphax, Scipio 
was very disturbed by this incident and gave Masinissa a lecture of such 
paternal severity that the Numidian blushed and burst into tears. When, 
in atonement for his error, Masinissa sent Sophonisba a cup of poison, 
Scipio ‘to console Masinissa in his present affliction’ gave him a golden 
crown, sceptre, and gorgeous robes. ‘By these honours’, observes Livy 
without a trace of conscious irony, ‘the king’s grief was assuaged.’! 
Throughout the whole account Sophonisba, although she met her death 
with a dignity that was displayed by neither of the Numidian kings, is of 
but secondary importance. Livy shows no pity for the fate that was to 
inspire Corneille to make her the heroine of his tragedy. The magnani- 
mous Scipio, whose sense of honour apparently does not extend to 
women, unless it is politically expedient, is, on the contrary, quick to 
accept the popular report that Sophonisba was responsible for seducing 
Syphax from the Roman alliance and precipitating him into war.? 

Nevertheless, if it suits his purpose, Livy can arouse the sympathy of 
his readers for an unfortunate woman. When Theoxena commits suicide 
with her children rather than submit to Philip of Macedon, there is no 
attempt to push her into the background.; Here there is no ally of Rome 
to defend or excuse. Rather, to justify Rome’s interference in Greece 
it is to Livy’s advantage to portray Theoxena’s heroism in the noblest 
terms. By her death this Greek Virginia escapes the king’s tyranny, and 
her action arouses a storm of envy against him. 

It is clear from this summary that Livy tends to play down the 
importance of women in his history, using them to point a moral, not 
adorn a tale. There are several reasons for this. Livy was somewhat 
puritanical. He was a provincial from Patavia, a city renowned for its 
religious shrine, where the townsfolk adhered to a stricter code of 
manners and morals than obtained in Rome.’ On coming into contact 
with the luxury of the capital, he would find much to censure, especially 
the licence of the highborn women who made up the ‘smart set’ of the 
Julias and Ovid. Literary tradition must also be taken into account. 
Polybius, followed by Cicero, had taught that the greatness of Rome was 
due to its constitution and the character of its rulers. Sallust had ascribed 
the downfall of the Republic to the general decline of morality and had 
pointed his thesis with savage strictures on the frivolity and immorality 
of women that were exaggerated and possibly hypocritical, but which 
must, nevertheless, have had their effect. As far as concerns morality, 
' Xxx. 15. 14. > Sau. 24, 10; 3 xl. 4-5. I. 

* For a possible exception see the story of Orgiago’s wife: xxxviii. 24. 
5 As they did a century later. See Pliny, Epist. 1. 14; Mart. xi. 168. 
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Livy, like Sallust, confines his attention to the relations of the sexes. 
Neither is disturbed by the flagrant political dishonesty that sometimes 
mars Rome’s dealings with other nations. Finally, we must make the 
obvious point that crime and vice attract the attention of a writer, while 
virtue is taken for granted. 

Even so, we might have expected more detailed notice in Livy of the 
feminine domestic virtues, especially since the imperial propagandists, 
Virgil and Horace, had already sung the blessings of hearth and home. 
As his main purpose was to delineate the virtues that made Rome great, 
Livy must have realized the importance of a sound family life for the 
training of good citizens, and a man of his religious temperament could 
not fail to appreciate the mother’s share in inculcating a healthy moral 
and religious tone in her own family circle. Yet, save in Cato’s diatribe, 
the only specific reference to a woman’s tasks is Livy’s note that when 
Collatinus and Tarquin came upon Lucretia unexpectedly late at night, 
they found her spinning with her maidens.! 

Livy’s moral instruction is limited in scope. The Roman virtues were 
many.? They included iustitia, fides, pietas erga deos patriam parentes 
ceteros, severitas, fortitudo, constantia, continentia, clementia, moderatio. 
Less frequently cited were amicitia, gratia, observantia, gravitas, muni- 
ficentia. Almost all these are discussed in one or other of Cicero’s moral 
treatises. But Livy’s sphere of duties is restricted, just as his picture of 
the greatness of Rome is deliberately confined to certain aspects of 
public life. Since his main theme is the lives and manners of the Roman 
leaders and the customs they originated in peace and war to establish 
and extend their empire, the History mainly deals with wars, generals, 
and treaties. The qualities to be evoked, therefore, are likewise limited. 
Of them the most important is pietas erga deos patriam parentes ceteros. 
Religion is a branch of state-craft, so the Roman must be dutiful towards 
the gods who will protect the State as long as they are respected. 
Patriotism needs no elaboration. Out of pietas erga parentes spring the 
necessary virtues of the son and soldier, obedience and discipline. As 
a warrior the Roman must show courage in face of the enemy, he must 
be constant in adversity, dignified, sober, and hard-working. When he 
has won the empire, a new virtue is added, clemency. But first and last 
the basic virtue is courage or manliness. ‘I shall conquer’, cries Camillus 

. i. S7. ©. 

2 See E. W6lfflin, ‘Zur Psychologie der Vélker des Altertums, iv. Rom. 
Italien’ in Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexicographie und Grammatik, 1890; H. W. 
Litchfield, ‘National Exempla Virtutis in Roman Literature’, in Harvard Studies 


in Classical Philology, xxv. 1914: Anmerkungen to R. Heinze, Vom Geist des 
Rémertums (Leipzig, 1938). 
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to the treacherous Faliscan schoolmaster, ‘by Roman arts: valour, siege- 
works and force of arms.”! 

In such an historical design women must necessarily play the sub- 
ordinate part of foils illustrating the almost entirely masculine virtues 
that Livy wished to inculcate. Therefore they generally appear as the 
instruments whereby a man’s devotion to the State is measured. It is 
mistaken to conclude that Livy is animated by any personal bias against 
women when he recounts their failings. As a skilful artist he has 
rigorously subjected all minor characters to his leading actors. We may 
deplore his narrow scope. It is true, nevertheless, that precisely because 
Livy chose such a narrow field his History has a unity of design and 
execution to which few historians have attained. In a large measure it is 
to Livy that we owe the time-honoured and possibly erroneous con- 
ception of the Romans as a simple, hardy race of peasants who by their 
valour in war and moderation in peace achieved the greatest empire of 
the ancient world. 

vy, a7, 8. 


LATIN EPITAPH 


Epitaph on Vernon Lee 


Numina quae fontes silvas loca celsa tenetis 
Vestram animam vestro credimus hospitio. 
J. C. POWELL. 


Translation 


Spirits that haunt the fountains, woods, and heights, 
Here to your friendly care we now confide 
A kindred spirit. 


D. A. MACNAUGHTON, 











VERSION 


My friend, I hate all Dago ways. 
Wasp-waisted elegance in stays 
Attracts me not. I cannot cope 
With scent as substitute for soap. 


That foreign art which seeks in sauce 
Tasty disguise for tainted horse 

I can’t admire at all. Away 

With Bavarois and Canapé. 


No fawning maitre d’hétel I need 
To interpret how I ought to feed. 
Far better suit my modest mood 
An English waiter, English food. 


A slice of mutton, saddle, please— 
A ripe, not too ripe, Stilton cheese— 
Croft ’96—a blazing fire— 
These furnish all that I desire. 
W.R. H. 


Opi luxuriam, Regule, Persicam, 
quique artis nitidi nexibus advenae 
crescentem cohibent praetereuntibus 
ventrem annis. procul, 0, sit procul obsecro 
qui nardi Syriae tinctus odoribus 
hircosum minuat corporis halitum 
illoti. pereat qui velit artifex 
immutare putres tabe saporibus 
carnes Arabiis. sunt odio mihi 
Lucullo positi rhombus et attagen. 
nolo me quid edam Graeculus obsequens 
ex charta doceat; mi potius cibos 
apponat modice vernula patrios. 
pinguem rura epulis sufficient mea 
agnum, plena dabunt ubera caseum; 
tum splendente foco molle reconditum 
ducamus Bibulo consule Caecubum. 
nil supra facilem Mercurium precor. 
S. A. HANDFORD 




















THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE IN 
PRIMARY SEQUENCE 


By W. S. MAGUINNESS 


N Greece and Rome, vol. xvii, No. 51, pp. 128-9, Mr. E. Laughton, 

referring to pp. 140ff. of Mr. S. A. Handford’s The Latin Subjunctive, 
put forward Cicero, Ait. 3. 20. 1 (‘tibi venire in mentem certo scio quae 
vita esset nostra, quae suavitas, quae dignitas’) as an example of the 
imperfect subjunctive in an indirect question in primary sequence, 
where a preceding imperfect or pluperfect tense has not been employed 
in mitigation of the violation of sequence. In vol. xviii, No. 54, p. 138, 
Mr. Handford replies that esset probably means ‘would be’, as Tyrrell 
took it in Cicero in his Letters, and adds ‘so we are still without a clear 
example of imperfect subjunctive used in a primary sequence indirect 
question to express durative (or iterative) action’. In vol. xviii, No. 55, 
p. 18, Mr. Laughton ‘retreats fighting’, but hopes that ‘some day Mr. 
Handford’s challenge may meet with an unequivocal response’. 

In paragraph 3 of the Praefatio to book x of Seneca’s Controversiae 
we read, of the brilliant, but casual declaimer, Scaurus, ‘ex his omnibus 
sciri potest, non quantum oratorem praestaret ignavus Scaurus, sed 
quantum desereret’ (‘all this goes to show, not how great an orator the 
lazy Scaurus was, but how great he missed being’). The variant scire 
posset in excerpt. Montepessulana can safely be ignored. Though I am 
sure we should all wish to see an example quoted from a more reputable 
author than the Elder Seneca, this sentence, occurring as it does in a 
carefully written preface, confirms Mr. Laughton’s intuition that this 
‘rational mode of expression’ is not impossible in Latin when the sense 
of the dependent verb is ‘obviously durative’. Whether, as he recom- 
mends, ‘the learner should be not only allowed, but encouraged’ to 
follow so rare a usage is a debatable question. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Eprror, 
Sir, 

Professor Hudson-Williams’s attractive article on Montaigne in the 
last number of Greece and Rome contains one statement which merits 
refutation. He writes (p. 38) “There is very little Latin in Hardy’s 
novels’. In vindication of a favourite novelist I submit the following: 





CORRESPONDENCE 


TERENCE: Eun. 105 ‘plenus rimarum’ (Desperate Remedies, ch. xiv); 
812-13 ‘Ingenium mulierum, Nolunt ubi velis, ubi nolis cupiunt 
ultro’ (op. cit., ch. ix). 


VirGIL: Geo. i. 30 (cf. Seneca, Medea 379) ‘ultima Thule’ (The Well- 
Beloved, 11. vii); Geo. iv. 133 (cf. Horace, Epode ii. 48) ‘dapes 
inemptae’ (Tess, ch. xxv) ; Aen. i. 135 ‘quos ego’ (Desperate Remedies, 
ch. ix); 410 “Talibus incusat’ (op. cit., ch. xi); 550 ‘sanguine clarus’ 
(A Pair of Blue Eyes, ch. xxxviii) ; Aen. iii. 216-18 ‘foedissima ventris 
Proluvies uncaeque manus et pallida semper Ora fame’ (Desperate 
Remedies, ch. xvi); Aen. iv. 293-4, ‘mollia tempora fandi’ (quoted 
from memory in Two on a Tower, ch. xxxviii) ; Aen. vii. 805-6, ‘Non 
illa colo calathisve Minervae Femineas assueta manus’ (Desperate 
Remedies, ch. xix); Aen. xi. 72 ‘“signis auroque rigentes” like 
Helen’s robe’ (thus Hardy in ch. xii of A Pair of Blue Eyes—Virgil’s 
phrase describes Dido’s weaving). 


Horace: Odes 1. iv. 13-14 “Yes, pale death knocks at the cottages of 
the poor and the palaces of kings with an impartial foot’ (Two on 
a Tower, ch. xli); xi. 8 ‘Carpe diem’ (The Return of the Native, 
book iii, ch. v); Odes 111. i. 4 ‘virginibus puerisque’ (The Hand of 
Ethelberta, ch. ix); Carm. Saec. 1 ‘Phoebe, silvarumque potens 
Diana’ (Fude, book i, ch. v); Epode ii. 48 (see above); xvii. 36-7 
‘Quae finis aut quod me manet stipendium? Effare: iussas cum 
fide poenas luam’ (discussed in ch. vii of A Pair of Blue Eyes). 


Livy: xxxiv, ch. 7 ‘Munditiae et ornatus et cultus’ (A Pair of Blue 
Eyes, ch. xxviii). 

Ovip: Rem. Amor. 144 ‘cedit amor rebus’ (Far from the Madding 
Crowd, ch. xxvi); Met. iv. 59-60 ‘Notitiam primosque gradus 
vicinia fecit: ‘Tempore crevit amor’ (JFude, beginning of Part 2). 
Lucan: x. 47 and 77 (cf. Statius, Theb. x. 874, Martial, x. 68. 6, and 


Petronius, § 81) ‘Proh pudor!’ (“The Romantic Adventures of a 
Milkmaid’, ch. iii, published in A Changed Man). 


JEROME: Prologue to Commentary on “The Ephesians’ (Migne, P.L., 
vol. xxvi, p. 470): ‘Diana Multimammia’ (The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, ch. xlv). 

Study of the context of quotation then will well repay the effort. 
H. H. Hux.ey 


University of Leeds 





1 April 1950 








REVIEWS 


Die Schweiz in rémischer Zeit. By FELIX STAEHELIN. 3rd edition, brought 
up to date. Benno Schwabe & Co., Basle. Pp. 682, 205 illustrations, 
4 maps. Price, 30 francs Swiss. 


The title and appearance of this book might give the impression that it could only 
appeal to historical specialists with an interest in Switzerland and a knowledge of Ger- 
man. In reality, only the last of these qualifications is necessary. There are many 
analogies, cultural, historical, and religious, between Britain and Switzerland; and the 
differences, where the Roman historian is concerned, are equally important. Switzer- 
land was demilitarized under Trajan: Britain had to endure the incubus of Roman 
troops and Roman money-lenders until the end. Hence urbanization could go farther 
in Switzerland, and the proto-Swiss, unlike the underfed British peasantry with their 
tinsel Belgic princelings, could enjoy a reasonably high standard of living and culture. 
This book shows us what Roman Switzerland was, and what, under more favourable 
circumstances, Roman Britain might have become. 

This is a fully documented study of Roman life in a typical small district of the 
Empire; and, according to the helpful continental practice, the footnotes are in all 
cases readily accessible at the bottom of the page—a system far more convenient than 
the relegation to an inaccessible appendix which is still found too often in the works of 
English and American publishers. There is also a clear-cut division between the 
political history and the details of everyday life. The first section will be useful, above 
all, to the teacher who wants to look up facts and dates which are omitted from the 
usual text-books. His reference, for example, to Caligula’s successes in the Neckar 
district will come as a surprise to many English readers, though they are well docu- 
mented in German periodicals. However, he avoids sterile controversies; the ety- 
mology of the word Decumates is confined to a footnote, and the complicated question 
of the relations between the German provinces and the governor of Belgica is passed 
over in half a dozen sentences. Inevitably the Gallic half of Switzerland is treated in 
fuller detail than the Raetian half, but there is very little of the vague conjecture by 
which some historians try to conceal the absence of recorded fact. Our appreciation of 
Tacitus will inevitably be heightened by the details we are given about the mammoth 
city-state of Vienne, and the reasons why the twenty-first legion was given the title of 
Rapax. 

The second half is perhaps more interesting to the general reader: it is very largely 
based on archaeology. The illustrations are an encyclopaedia in themselves, and the 
excellent (and detachable) maps at the end of the volume will help those who do not 
possess the knowledge of Swiss geography which the author seems to assume. The 
chapter on religion is particularly interesting as an indication of the polyglot vivacity 
of Gallo-Roman cities, even in the inhospitable Alps. Archaeology does not, unfortu- 
nately, show what the Celtic peasant felt about all this, though there is no indication 
of hostility between the country and the cities which is so evident in Roman Britain. 
One native cult, that of Jupiter Poeninus, is striking; can the crossing of the Great 
St. Bernard really have been regarded as such a dangerous enterprise, and if so, why 
were the thank-offerings made when it was only half over? Perhaps the recorded gifts 
served as repayment for hospitality rather than as genuine thank-offerings for deliver- 
ance from danger; if so, there would seem to be an interesting continuity between pagan 
temple and Christian monastery. From the immigrant’s point of view, life can never 
have been really comfortable, even with the hypocausts which, as Carcopino has 
pointed out, cannot ever have made a room really warm; the author himself mentions 
the inadequacy of Roman window-glass. These considerations make it less surprising 
that the Romans did not greatly appreciate mountain scenery and were not attracted 
by winter sports; the prosperity of Roman Switzerland, which was considerable, seems 
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to have depended partly on the strategic routes going through it, partly upon its 
exports—in which, then as now, milk products played an important part. 

The hasty reader will carry away with him a mixed, but vivid, picture of a country 
exchanging the mingled Celtic and Etruscan nastiness of the Raetians for the order and 
prosperity of a frontier province; of busy roads, with goods being noisily transferred 
from wagon to ox-back as road surfaces deteriorate and gradients steepen; of small 
customs stations supervised by petty jacks-in-office from the legions to the north; of 
shivering Greek and Syrian merchants trying to sing the songs of Attis and Dionysus 
in a strange land; of a Lake of Geneva flecked with the sails of organized merchants 
and ferrymen; and, above all, of numerous compact colonies huddling within circular 
walls, with their red tiles standing out against the Alpine snows and their temples and 
villas contrasting with the dark forests around them. But this is emphatically a book to 
be bought and read at one’s leisure rather than one which may be glanced at in the 
library or the bookshop. H. W. S. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 
(Books marked with an asterisk are recommended for school libraries.) 
Literature 


One of the most entertaining little books received during the last few months is 
La Constitution des Etats-Unis et les Pythagoriciens (Paris, Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1948. Pp. 30). The author, M. Armand Delatte, traces the evolution of the 
American system of government from Pythagoras, whose political theories influenced 
Francis Bacon and Montesquieu, via Plato and the Stoics (especially Panaetius), 
Polybius, and Cicero. What he has to say does not represent anything new in the study 
of Politics, but his arguments are stimulating. A scholarly American book (Constancy 
in Livy’s Latinity. By Konrad Gries. King’s Crown Press, sew York, 1949. Pp. 176) 
will inevitably attract the attention of philologists rather than of the average teacher, 
but the latter will find that Mr. Gries has some shrewd comments to make on the 
diction considered proper for historians and poets in the Augustan Age, and his remarks 
on the development of language are sensible and sober. He examines in great detail 
the usages of Livy in the four extant decades, under two main headings: ‘Usages 
wrongly claimed as poetic or reminiscent of the Poets’, and ‘Consistent non-classical 
Usages’. The notes are copious and a useful bibliography is appended. 


Translations 


The Battle of the Translators goes on. One protagonist, Mr. E. V. Rieu, believes 
that the Classics should be rendered into contemporary English; another, Mr. J. E. 
Powell, thinks that the History of Herodotus is best interpreted in the language of the 
Authorized Version. The latter bases his argument on the fact that Herodotus, to an 
Attic Greek, had an archaic and somewhat Asiatic ring; the contentions of the former 
are too well known to require further mention here. If we refer to the new Penguin 
Classic before commenting on the historian, it is only because Homer must come first. 
Mr. Rieu’s book (*Homer. The Iliad. A new Translation. 1950. Pp. xxii+469. 
2s. 6d. net) has been eagerly awaited, and those who admired his version of the Odyssey 
will certainly not be disappointed in this maius opus. The conclusions of one who has 
spent so long a time on Homeric study must command respect, and it is noteworthy 
that the author believes that the Iliad and the Odyssey spring from the genius of one 
poet: he expresses this opinion in his usual lively introduction. At the end of the 
book there is a tripartite (and necessarily brief) glossary, dealing with Achaeans, 
Trojans and their allies, and Gods. The whole constitutes a magnificent work, 
attractively produced and clearly printed. Before we leave Mr. Rieu we must also 
note his translation of the Eclogues (*Virgil. The Pastoral Poems. Penguin Classics, 
1949. Pp. 151. 1s. 6d. net). An excellent little volume, with a full glossary of char- 
acters and place-names, a simple introduction, and short essays on the poems. Mr. 
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Powell’s *Herodotus (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1949. Vol. I, pp. xxxii+353; 
Vol. Il, pp. 354-773. With Critical Appendix, Index of Proper Names, and two maps. 
21s. net) is the result of considerable research. Generally he has followed the Oxford 
Text of Karl Hude: where other readings are favoured, he notes them in the appendix. 
Interpolations are printed in italic. His criticism of previous workers in this field (in 
his ‘Note on English Translations’) is scholarly and moderate. Certainly, in the 
smoothness and harmony of his own version, he avoids the deficiencies imputed to 
them: the consistent elegance of his style does reflect the beauty of the Greek, and 
if the choice of a word sometimes fails to please, it will never offend. Dr. Gilbert 
Murray’s translation of the Birds of Aristophanes will delight everyone, for he obviously 
catches the spirit of comedy. The introduction and notes are brief and to the point, 
admirably adapted to the needs of those who merely wish to enjoy the play. (*The 
Birds. Translated into English verse. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
Pp. 183. 7s. 6d. net.) Finally, we have received an English version of The Golden Ass 
(or Metamorphoses) of Apuleius, another production of the Penguin Classics (1950. 
Pp. 298. 1s. 6d. net). The author, Robert Graves, is such a craftsman that it is hard 
to believe that we have here a Latin romance nearly two thousand years old. His style 
is characteristically vivacious, direct, and thoroughly convincing, not least in the Cupid 
and Psyche episode, while his handling of Apuleius’ more bawdy passages is delicate 
without being squeamish. 


General 


We have had the pleasure of reviewing several of Dr. Kathleen Freeman’s books 
during the last few years. None, I think, promised so well as her latest (*Greek City- 
States. Macdonald, London, 1950. Pp. 286. 15s. net). Arguing that to know the 
Greeks one must go farther afield than Athens and Sparta, she has chosen to write 
a brief history of nine wéAeis (Thourioi, Acragas, Corinth, Miletus, Cyrene, Seriphos, 
Abdera, Massalia, and Byzantium) representative of Greek enterprise from western 
Europe to the gates of the Euxine. One chapter is devoted to each, with maps and 
plans, and a reproduction, in line drawing, of the principal coin-type. The history of 
her cities is necessarily sketchy, but she enlivens the account with numerous anecdotes, 
and it is impossible not to catch something of the atmosphere of daily life, something 
of the political outlook of these places. Nevertheless, there are signs of some haste: 
why, for instance, was the name Miletus omitted from the map of Greek City-States 
on p. xiii? And why does the page-numbering proceed abruptly from xx to 23? What 
is meant by the sentence ‘Other officials named as a Speaker, a Reader and Treasurers’ 
(p. 74)? Small slips, such as heirarchy (p. 265), may be excused, however reluctantly, 
but one might describe as at least ambiguous her translation of the Delphic injunction 
as ‘Nothing too much’, and the meaning of her final paragraph is wrapped in obscurity. 
To the classical historian the book will afford much delight, but the general reader 
will probably be surfeited with facts. The work does presuppose some background, 
though the author is careful to elucidate as far as her limited space has allowed her. 
It is to be hoped that this is the forerunner of many books on the minor Greek colonies, 
and Dr. Freeman has done us a good service. From Liverpool comes an excellent little 
book which might with great profit be put in the hands of all young Latin students 
(and older ones too!). Originally, Mr. S. F. Bonner designed *The Education of a 
Roman as a lecture for schools; now it is published by the University of Liverpool 
(1950. Pp. 24. 2s. 6d. net). In a small compass the author has compressed a wealth 
of information, written in a most attractive manner, with a full appendix of authorities 
quoted and a brief bibliography. Another lecture now produced in book form is 
Professor H. C. Baldry’s inaugural lecture before the University of Capetown last year 
(* The Classics in the Modern World. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1949. Pp. 24. 2s. 6d. 
net). The title speaks for itself: but what makes the book most interesting is the author’s 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting claims of scientist and classical scholar. Finally, 
the Presidential Address delivered to the Virgil Society in London in 1948: *Arms and 
the Man, by Field-Marshal Earl Wavell (produced by Rupert Hart-Davis, Ltd., and 
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printed by Richard Clay & Co., Ltd. Pp. 22). An entertaining lecture, full of good 
sense and no little humour, wise too and wonderfully refreshing. 


School Texts 


It would be hard to discover a better introduction to the study of Virgil than the 
Selections from the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid, made by W. F. Jackson Knight. 
This book, one of the Roman World Series, is published by George Allen & Unwin 
under the title of *Vergil (1949. Pp. 112, with illustrations and maps. 4s. 9d. net). 
The introduction, notes, and vocabulary are excellent. Another edition of Virgil 
(*P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos, Lib. 1. By John Bithrey. Browne & Nolan, Ltd., 
Dublin, 1948. Pp. xlvii+-173. 2s. 9d. net) can be recommended for use by examina- 
tion candidates. Mr. Bithrey’s remarks on scansion are especially useful. A new series 
of Latin unseens has been collected by Dr. J. M. Frayn (*Roman Thoughts. University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1950. Pp. viiit+54. 2s. 3d. net) which is somewhat original in 
that she has included such authors as Columella, Pliny Major, St. Augustine, Celsus, 
and Vitruvius. The passages are brief, not difficult, and should appeal to the modern 
boy and girl, because they range over most aspects of life in the ancient world. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Greek Philosophers. From Thales to Aristotle. By W. K. C. GuTHRIE. 
Home Study Books. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. 168. 5s. net. 

Byzantine Art and Scholarship in America (Plates CI-CIX). Reprinted from 
American Fournal of Archaeology, Vol. LI, No. 4, October-December, 1947. 
By Kurt WEITZMANN. Pp. 394-418. 

The Unwritten Philosophy and Other Essays. By F. M. Connrorp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xix+-139. 12s. 6d. net. 

Platon. By Ernst HorrMann. Artemis-Verlag, Zurich, 1950. Pp. 223. 

Alexander der Grosse. By Fritz SCHACHERMEYR. Verlag Anton Pustet, Graz- 
Salzburg-Wien, 1949. Pp. 535, with maps and illustrations. 

The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1945-1947. (Final Issue.) Pp. xv+-102. 
Ios. net. 

Apollo Delphinios. By Puoreine P. Boursou.is. Thessalonike, 1949 (N. 
Nicolaides), Pp. 81. (In English.) 


For the preparation of the Notes on Supplementary Plates XCIII-XCVI we are 
deeply indebted to Miss V. Tillyard and Mrs. Olwen Brogan. Those who would like 
to borrow the collection of Greek coins should address their inquiries to the Secretary, 
Joint Committee, ‘Bayston’, Cross Oak Road, Berkhamsted, Herts., and envelopes 
should be marked ‘Coin Collection’. A small fee will be charged to cover expenses, 
of which further details will be published in the October number of this journal. 

Spare copies of the Supplementary Plates published in Greece and Rome since the 


war may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., at 
the cost of one shilling each, post free. 














NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
XCIII-XCVI 


THE coins shown on the accompanying plates are a collection of twenty-four 
Greek coins made by the Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies. The 
collection is now available for loan to schools to serve as visual aid in the teaching 
of the classics and ancient history. It may be borrowed by members of the 
Classical Association, the Hellenic Society, and the Roman Society resident in 
the British Isles. A brief explanatory catalogue has been prepared by Miss V. 
Tillyard and will be circulated with the coins. 

The coins on the plates are given their catalogue numbers. 

Two similar collections of Roman coins have also been prepared and are now 
available under the same conditions. 
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PLATE XCIII 


. Ionta. Chios. Silver didrachm. c. 478-432 B.c. 


Obv. Sphinx seated left; in front, amphora with stopper surmounted by a bunch 
of grapes: the whole on a circular raised shield. 
Rev. Quadripartite incuse square. 


. Lespos. Mytilene. Stater of base silver. c. 550-440 B.C. 


Obv. Two calves’ heads face to face; between them a tree. 
Rev. Incuse square. 


. Carta, Cnipus. Silver drachm. c. 500 B.c. 


Obv. Forepart of lion, right. 
Rev. Head of Aphrodite in incuse square. 


. Ruopus. Silver triobo!. Rhodian standard. c. 333-304 B.c, 


Obv. Head of Helios unradiate three-quarter face, facing to right. 
Rev. PO; rose with bud on right; symbol, a bow in a case on left; magistrate’s 
name (F OPO 5) above. 


. Ruopus. Silver diobol. 166-88 B.c. 


Obv. Radiate head of Helios, three-quarter face, facing right. 
Rev. Shallow incuse square; PO; rose with bud on right; symbol, a club, on left; 
above, magistrate’s name, NEQN. 


PLATE XCIV 


. ATHENS. Silver tetradrachm. 440-410 B.C. 


Obv. Head of Athena, right, wearing round ear-ring and Attic helmet with three 
upright olive leaves. 

Rev. AOE: owl right, wings closed; behind, waning moon and olive spray with 
two leaves and berry. 


. AtHens. Silver triobol. 420-410 B.c. 


Obv. Head of Athena, right, wearing round ear-ring and close-fitting, crested 
helmet, the front adorned with three upright olive leaves, and the back with a 
floral ornament. 

Rev. AO; owl facing, wings closed; on either side an olive branch, 


. Atuens. Silver tritemorion or three-quarter obol. 393-339 B.C. 


Obv. Head of Athena, right, with close-fitting, crested helmet with floral ornament 
at the back. 
Rev. AJO; three crescents, horns inwards. 


. ATHENS. Silver hemi-obol. 440-410 B.c. 


Obv. Head of Athena, right, wearing round ear-ring and close-fitting, crested 
helmet. 


Rev. Incuse square, within which is an owl, right; behind, olive branch. 
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ATHENS. Silver tetartemorion or quarter obol. 393-339 B.C. 

Obv. Head of Athena, right, wearing crested helmet. 

Rev. AQE; incuse square within which is a crescent with horns upwards. 
ATHENS. Silver obol. 440-410 B.C. 

Obv. Helmeted head of Athena, olive-crowned. 

Rev. AOE; owl, right, olive branch. 


. ATHENS. Copper drachm, silver washed. 406-405 B.c. 


Obv. Head of Athena, right, wearing ear-ring and helmet. 
Rev. AQE;; incuse square, owl, olive spray. 


PLATE XCV 


CortnTH. Silver stater. c. 350-338 B.c. 

Obv. ?; Pegasus, flying left. 

Rev. Head of Athena, left, wearing, over a leather cap, a Corinthian helmet without 
a crest; dove in wreath, (magistrate’s symbol); [ (magistrate’s initial). 

CorinTH. Silver stater. ¢c. 350-338 B.C. 

Obv. As on 13. 

Rev. Head of Athena, as on 13. Magistrate’s initial A and symbol astragalos. 


. CorINTH. Silver triobol; third century B.c. 


Obv. Head of Aphrodite, right; monogram. 

Rev. Pegasus, flying right. 

Sicyon. Silver hemidrachm. 400-323 B.c. 

Obv. =1; Chimaera, left. 

Rev. Dove, flying left. 

Arcos. Silver obol. 400-323 B.C. 

Obv. Wolf’s head, left; above, Z! (=1; magistrate’s initials). 

Rev. A in shallow incuse square; at either side above [I (magistrate’s initials) ; 
below, symbol, a club. 


. ArcapiA. Silver obol. 370-323 B.c. 


Obv. Head of young Pan. 
Rev. Arcadian monogram APK ; beneath, syrinx. 


PLATE XCVI 


. Massauia. Silver drachm. Second century B.c. 


Obv. Head of Artemis, right; quiver behind her neck. 
Rev. MAZZA over lion; below, magistrate’s initial AT. 


Macepon. Alexander III (the Great). Silver tetradrachm. Mint of Amphipolis. 
Issued in Alexander’s lifetime, between 334 and 323 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Alexander as Heracles. 

Rev. AAEZ[ANAPOY;; Zeus seated, with eagle on outstretched right hand; 
symbol, bow and bow-case. 


Ecypt. Ptolemy I (Alexander IV). Silver tetradrachm. Mint of Alexandria. 


04 B.C. 

Obv. Head of Alexander the Great, wearing a head-dress of elephant skin. 

Rev. AAE[ANAPOY; Athena fighting; Ptolemaic eagle on thunderbolt; A| 
(magistrate’s initial). 

SELEuUCID Empire. Seleucus I. Silver tetradrachm. Mint of Babylon. 312-280 B.c. 

Obv. Head of Alexander the Great with lion-scalp, as Heracles. 

Rev. BAZIAEQE AAEZANAPOY; Zeus seated, holding eagle; anchor 
(badge of Seleucidae); A to left; M below. 

Arapus. Silver drachm, dated 161/o B.c. (equivalent date). 

Obv. Bee. OJYZ 

Rev. APAAIQN;; stag in front of palm-tree. 


East GAULs of the Danubian Basin. Third to second century B.c. This is copied 
from the silver tetradrachms of Philip of Macedon, which had on the obverse 
the head of Zeus and on the reverse a large racehorse and jockey. Both designs 
are highly stylized in accordance with Celtic (La Téne) art. 
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